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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


acetic 
Second Congressional District of Virginia. 


Norrouk, Va., Oct. 18, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Fra: 

Since my last to you, Sept. 11th, our pros- 
pects have materially brightened in this Dis- 
trict. We havea few disorganizers in the city 
—opposed to Col. Platt—who called a conven- 
tion to nominate a candidate in opposition to 
him—a Republican candidate—as if a Repub- 
lican could be found who would run in opposi- 
tion to the regular nominee. The so-called 
convention assembled yesterday consisting of 
five (5) Delegates from Norfolk, just five and 
no more, they unanimously nominated Wm. 
R. Jones of thiscity, as their candidate, the 
candidates of the five, as not asonl else was 
present as a Delegate from any section of the 
country—thus showing that Col. James H. 
Platt, Jr., has no opposition in the Republican 
ranks, except the five, poor fellows, and poor 
Jones, a lonely run for Congressional honors 
will be his should he accept this one-horse nom- 
ination, if he depends on Republican votes. I 
said eur prospects had materially brightened as 
I consider this proof of unity in our ranks as 
equivalent to victory—and how could it be 
otherwise when we think of the tremendous 
issues involved in the campaign, when we look 
at the designs of the Democrats,—designs 
openly avowed,—should they again obtain pow- 
er. Designs involving no less than the rescind- 
ing of the amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, the repudiation of the na- 
tional debts and all other measures and laws 
enacted by Republican Congress. These are 
some of the issues involved, issues pregnant 
with meaning, and with fear in the event of De- 
mocratic success—and we have no doubt that 
in the event of their success they would carry 
out their threats. Every act of theirs from the 
commencement of the war until now justifies 
us in believing them capable of everything they 
threaten, and to no class of one population is 
the issues involved of more importance than to 
the colored citizens; at them and their politi- 
cal rights and privileges will the first Demo- 
cratic blows be struck. 

Made free and clothed with all the privileges 
of freemen by the Republican party, the col. 
ored men of the United States are to-day a 


standing monument of republican government. 


—a monument that the Democrats would gladly 
overthrow and destroy. I mean not that they 
would again throw you into personal slavery, 
for that I consider impossible, and only because 
impossible do I think they would not undertake 
it; but I mean political slavery and death, the 
taking from you of those rights and privileges 
of freemen without which liberty and freedom 
are but a mockery and shame—which once 
having been enjoyed, the loss of them would be 
worse than death. The success of the Demo- 
crats means nothing more or less to the colored 
man than the loss of these privileges. We are 
speaking by the book when we say this; we 
have their own words for the announcement. 
Repudiation of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
are the Democratic war cry to rally voters to 
their standard for the fall elections. In the 
success of the Republican party is the only po- 
liiteal hope-for you and your children. You 
have the past record of the Republican 
party and its guarantee for its future course 
regarding you—a past record unsullied by spot 
or stain; a record on which shines with never- 
fading brightness the emancipation of the col- 
ored people of these United States, and that 
which far outshines al! else, and will stand on 
the pages of history as the greatest work of the 
Republican party—the conferring of equal po- 
litical rights and privileges upon you. Not 
until then were the colored people free indeed. 
And not least in the deeds done for you by 
the Republican party is the endeavors that 
have been made by them to educate you and 
your children ; to fit you and them for contact 
with the world, and make you useful, intelli- 
gent citizens. In all these great measures for 
your welfare the Republican party has en- 
countered the determined opposition of the 
Democrats. Victory perched upon Republican 
banners, and your personal and political free- 
dom was the result. And now the defeated 
Democrats are once again in the field. Your 
enemies are once more on the field, filled with 
a hatred of you and your defenders as venom- 
ous as before. They are now striving to over- 
turn all that has been done for you, and with 
you in great measure depends the result. Come 
out, every man, to the polls, and place your 
vote for Col. James H. Platt, Jr., the friend of 
the Administration and the national Republican 
party. Be not detained by threats or force. 
The Government—thanks to the Republican 
party—has provided laws for your protection in 
the enjoyment of your political rights. Come 
out, then, every man, and see that your friends 
are registered at the registration, to be held 
fifteen days previous to the election. Vote for 
James H. Fiatt, Jr., and thus help to guaran- 
tee your own political liberty, by keeping the 
control of the Government in Republican hands 
Remember, a Democratic victory is the signal 


for your political death. 
Joun F. Dezenporr. 

















The National Lincoln Monument 
Association. 





ORGANIZATION AND DESIGN. 

The National Lincoln Monument Associa- 
tion is a voluntary body of citizens, organized, 
with the national approval, to consummate the 
admitted wishes of the people of America by 
erecting a vast Monument in eternal memory 
of Abraham Lincoln and his chief coadjutors. 

No one can deny the fitness and importance 
of such a Monument. It is essential to the 
gratitude and sorrow, the dignity and glory of 
the American people ; and the neglect to build 
it would complete the proof of the oft-repeated 
charge, ‘‘the ingratitade of Republics.” . 

At the time of President Lincoln’s death, it 
seemed that the enthusiasm which then pervad- 
ed the land would sogn cause all our chief cities 
to bristle with monumental shafts to his exalt- 
ed worth and endeared memory. But this out 


burst of admiration and gratitude has well-nigh | 


passed with the occasion of its birth. 

This enterprise has been chartered by act of 
the Congress of the United States, and has its 
especial sanction. 

Witness the liberal donation of over one 
hundred thousand dollars in the shape of cap- 
tured cannon and metal of which to make the 
bronze figures forthe Monument. At thesame 
time it is gratifying to know that it has the cor- 
dial approval and co-operation of every other 
Department of the Government. 

With Senator Harlan as President; Hop, 
John F. Driggs as Viee-President ; the incor- 
ruptible General Spinner, of the Treasury De- 
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partment, for Treasurer ; and the energetic Jas. 
M. Edmunds, so well known as Commissioner 
of Public Lands, fer Secretary, the Association 
possesses a corps of officers whose strongly- 
developed Americanism, and whose bold confi- 
dence in the glorious future of the country, 
unites in an unusual degree the elements of 
success, and around which the patriotism of the 
whole country may confidingly rally. 


The Monument, when completed, will not 
only be the most elaborate in the world, but 
the proudest ever reared. No other Nation 
ever achieved such a triumph—no other people 
ever had such @ history to commemorate—and 
it is the purpose of the Association to erect a 
Monument worthy of such a triumph, commen- 
surate with such a history. 

The managers have adopted for the Monu- 
ment the design of Clark Mills, the American 
sculptor, whose genius as an artist—when pos- 
terity shall sit in judgment—will take rank 
with Phidias and Praxiteles, and will make him 
the compeer of Franklin, Morse, and Fulton. 
Speaking of him on the occasion of the inau- 
guration of his first equestrian statue, Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglass said: “ Clark Mills never 
studied nor copied—he never saw an equestrian 
statue nor a model of one—but proudly may we 
compare with any in Europe that noble figure, 
which preserves the form and features of our 
hero, and that colossal war-horse in bronze, 
which will bear him in glory through future 
ages.” 

The Monument is to be located in Washing- 
ton, on the public ground near the Capitol. 
The pedestal will be of granite, and the figures 
of bronze. The whole structure will be seventy 
feet in height, of a triangular form, with trun- 
cated angles. Crowning the main column is a 
colossal statue of Abraham Lincoln, represent- 
ed in the act of signing the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. Six equestrian statues of the Chief 
Generals, whose valor contributed to the = 
servation of the Union, will be poised on bas- 
tions thrown out from the base of the angles. 
These haye been selected, namely: Grant, Sher- 
man, Thomas, Sheridan, Howard, and Wads- 
worth. 

On the second section, grouped about the 
middle of the Monument, are twenty-one co- 
lossal statues of statesmen, philanthropists, and 
civilians who stood by Lincoln through the 
dark days of the rebellion. Among these the 
War Minister Stanton, the strong right arm of 
the President during his entire administration ; 
W. H. Seward, who, throughout that critical 
period, saved the country from foreign inter- 
vention, and maintained peace with all Nations; 
and Salmon P. Chase, whose rare financial 
ability created a currency, and sustained the 
country credit through all the trying years of 
the rebellion. 

The Christian Commission will be represent- 
ed in the person of George H. Stewart, its chair- 
man, and the Sanitary Commission in ‘the per- 
sons of Dr. Bellows, President of the Eastern 
Commission, and J. E. Yateman, President of 
the Western. These followed our brave de 
fenders into the field, the camp, and the hos- 
pital, carried to the bedside substantial evi- 
dence of the love and gratitude of the country, 
and thus restored to the ranks thousands of 
courageous soldiers, imparting to the army and 
Nation, in the shape of material charity, the 
priceless wealth of moral power. 


The loyal pulpit will be represented by those 
distinguished and patriotic divines, Bishop 
Simpson and Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
spirit-stirring appeals rang through the land and 
stirred the inhabitants to deeds of heroic valor. 

On the third section there will be three his- 
torical figures, one at each corner of the Monu- 
ment—the first representing the American Pri- 
vate Soldier—his country’s boast, his country’s 
trust; the second -representing the noble part 
performed by woman under the figure of Ame- 
rica caring for her Disabled Soldiers; and the 
third, the Liberated Slave, who, under the in- 
fluence of our American progressiveness, stands 
forth not only freed, but cultured. 

On the fourth section there will be three alle- 
gorical figures, representing the great principles 
embodied in the American Constitation—Jus- 
tice, Liberty, and Equality—ministering to the 
crowning figure the great embodyment of them 
all—the noble martyr, Lincoln. 


The Monument will present three scenes in 
basso‘relievo—the first representing the firing on 
Fort Sumter; the second, the Surrender of Gen. 
Lee ; and the third, the Congress amending the 
Constitution, abolishing slavery and establish- 
ing civil rights. 

Thus it will be seen that, while the most 
elaborate monument in Europe is forty-five feet 
in height, has four equestrian statues, and but 
one colossal figure, the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment is to be seventy feet in height, with six 
equestrian and thirty-one pedestrian statues of 
colossal size, the least nine feet in height, while 
the figure of Lincoln, though in a sitting pos- 
ture, measures full twelve feet. 

This Monument, thus surpassing all the mon- 
uments of the world in ite vast proportions and 
grandeur, is designed to be an enduring memo- 
rial of the times and events which gave lustre 
to the adminiscration of the martyred Lincoln, 
transmitting from generation to generation the 
history of the men who bore a conspicuous 
part in the Cabinet, in the field, in the national 
councils, and in all other stations, official or 
otherwise—an eternal sentinel guarding the era 
of emancipation ; an immortal herald proclaim- 
ing to all the races of men the Nation’s great 
civil and moral reforms—slavery blotted out 
from all her codes, and equal civil rights in- 
grafted in her Constitution. In a word, a 
blendid bronze and granite portraiture of the 
final triumph of liberty and eqaality on Ame- 
rican soil. 

This Monument is not sectional, but is for 
the whole nation, and for all time, putting to 
record in enduring granite and imperishable 
bronze the great events in the great struggle 
for the national lifo, and representing the Union 
in the person of her prominent and patriotic 
citizens. 

Here we behold the embodiment of the true 
ideas of justice, liberty, and equality—the 
sublime principles which underlie and pervade 
our American system, and to destroy which the 
late rebellion culminated and the assassin’s 
hand was steeped in the blood of the martyr 
Lincoln. 

Here, on American soil, this holy sisterhood 
first in the history of oar race achieved their 
completest trinmph and vindicated their celes- 
tial birth ; and there, on the grandest of earth's 





It may here be stated that this Monument 
was projected previous to President Lincoln’s 
death, and that he expressed himself mach 
pleased with it, and directed that the drawing 
be shown to the Secretary 





“T have seen 


of State, “that be | 
had traveled over Europe and was» judge of 
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rope, and I recollect nothing so rich and grand 
as that would be if carried out. In fact, Europe 
could not have such a monument, for she has 
not such a history.” 





Uniform and Universal Taxation. 





It is well, and necessary, often to recall the 
position of the Democratic party upon the 
great questions before the people, as officially 
set forth by their National Convention—the 
more especially when this position is still con- 
stantly sanctioned by the organs of the party, 
their State conventions, and political leaders. 
Such is the fact in regard to the question of 
taxation. The party stands now where it did 
in 1868. Their National Convention of that 
year, which assembled in New York, adopted 
this as the fourth plank in their platform : 

“We demand, Fourth, equal taxation of every 
species of property, according to its real value, 
including Government bonds and other public 
securities.” 

Ww. M. Tweep’s New York convertion, which 
re-nominated the present Copperhead Governor 
of that State, endorsed and approved this doc- 
trine of uniform and universal taxation of 
‘every species of property, according to its 
real value.” The Democratic members of Con- 
gress, at the last session, sanctioned it by vot- 
ing against the Republican measure to remove 
the tax from ‘‘every species of property’’ ex- 
cept spirits and tobacco, or by dodging. The 
Copperhead press has, very generally taken 
ground in favor of universal taxation. 

We cannot conceive of a madder jor more 
cruelly unjust and oppressive measure than this 
Copperhead-rebel policy of ‘‘equal taxation of 
every species of property,’’ whether belonging 
to the rich or the poor, whether an article of 
absolute necessity or the most costly luxury. 
The Democratic ‘‘demand’’ is that the helpless 
widow’s solitary cow and sole dependence must 
be taxed equally with the whiskey distiller’s 
worthless production. 


“Every species of property’’ embraces every 
conceivable article possessing any value, how- 
ever small, from a paper of pins, a washtub, or 
a sewing maching to the silver plate and lordly 
mansion of a New York millionaire—from an 
acre of swamp land to the largest plantation— 
from the poorest needle-woman’s cot-bedstead 
to the “bloated bondholder’s’’ coach and four. 
It includes every implement the poorest man or 
woman needs for his or her daily labor, as well 
as the most extravagant articles of luxury; the 
dress, as well as the cow, the pig, the chair, or 
the stove of the woman who is dependent upon 
her daily labor for the daily bread of herself aad 
children, like the bond of the richest and most 
purse-proud capitalist, must be subject to 
“equal taxation’ when the Democratic party is 
voted into power. 

Every article raised by the farmer, whether 
it be hay, corn, wheat, butter, eggs, poultry, 
fruit, potatoes, or vegetables of whatever kind, 
must be taxed, for the Democratic party so 
demand. And every cart or plow, every rake 
or spade, every axe or hammer he owns must 
share the same fate, because “equal taxation” 
is & Democratic principle. They are not satis- 
fied that the Republican party have taken off 
the tax from every article except two—spirits 
and tobacco. They demand that the tax shall 
be restored to every manufactured article, how- 
ever small, to every agricultural product,—to 
everything we eat, drink, wear, or read, em- 
bracing more than twenty thousand articles. 
The taxes on these articles, taken off by the 
Republican party, amounted to two hundred 
millions of dollars. That is Republicanism. 

Democracy means the restoration of these 
taxes. It means to collect an equal tax on 
every species of property including Govern- 
ment bonds. Asthe Government tax, under 
the operations of this delightful Democratic 
policy would amount to about $20,000,000 on 
its bonds, and about one hundred and fifty 
millions on the property of farmers, traders, 
mechanics, laborers, and poor women, these 
classes will pay about three-fourths of all the 
direct taxes collected by the Government, to 
meet its ordinary expenses, and to pay the inter- 
est on the debt created by the Democratic re- 
bellion. 

The conclusion of the whole matter therefore 
is, that the Democratic party “demand” that 
the poor man’s cottage or cabin and the rich 
man’s mansion shall be taxed alike. 

That the needle woman’s and workwoman’s 
implements of labor shall be taxed equally 
with the rich man’s gold repeater or silver 
plate. 

That the poor widow’s cow and the rich man’s 
blooded horses shall be taxed alike. 

That the poor woman’s rag carpet shall be 
taxed like the elegant lady’s Tapestry or Wil- 
ton. 

That the day-laborer's spadejand the sports- 
man’s yacht, shall be subject to equal taxa- 
tions. 

Whatever the Democracy may claim in re- 
gard to slavery and universal suffrage, they 
dare not assert that this question of “equal 
taxation’’ is one of the “dead issues,’’ which 
they are trying to bury until after the election. 
In Congress no longer ago than last July they 
practically declared ita living and most im- 
portant Democratic principle. And only afew 
days ago the New York Democracy declared the 
same thing in bold, unequivocal terms. From 
principle they are opposed to taxing whiskey, 
and are for equalizing that and the tobacco tax 
upon all the necessaries as well as the luxuries 

of life. 

These are momentous, startling facts, and wo 
beseech our readers to reflect upon, them calm- 
ly, but earnestly, and decide before the 8th of 
November whether they are in favor of this 
kind of “equal taxation.” 


eme_ >  o——- 
We notice our Democratic exchanges are full 
of roosters and cannon since the late election. 
Why our friends should fill their papers with 
such cuts after every election is a mystery. 
It cannot possibly be because they have gained 
a victory, for they have been doing it for ten 
years, and they are in about the same position, 
politically, now as at the commencement of 
that period. Why is it, then, that Democratic 
newspapers resort to roosters and cannon in 
October. 


One ‘Col. Combs’ has been nominated for 
Congress in the Third District of Tennessee by 
the rebel Democracy. And they have undoubt- 
edly hit upon the right man, for he declared at 
the nominating convention : ‘‘ Iam a rebel, and 
am proad of it. A Conservative is a man that 
is on the fence. I repeat that I am no Conser- 
vative. Iam a rebel Democrat.’ That man 
one will know where to find. He is not one of 
the kind of sneaking copperheads who work in 
the dark. 

Frenca reports of Prassian cruelty to their 
j to the French peacants tarn 
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Resignation of Secretary Cex. 


A correspondent of the New York Sum, a 
paper neither friendly to President Gram? nor 
very scrupulous in its statements, furnishes from 
this city a new version of the cause of Gene- 
ral Cox's resignation of the Interior Depart 
ment. If this statement be true, of which 
there is considerable room to doubt, it reflects 
much more credit on the President than on 
Secretary Cox. But the Sun’s explanation is 
novel, and as it differs 80 widely from the state- 
ments of all other papers, we give it for what 
it is worth. 

The whole trouble, according to the Sun, had 
its origin in the famous ““McGarranan Claim.” 
This is a case arising out of conflicting titles to 
a valuable California mineral tract, worth six 
million dollars. It is becoming as notorious as 
the French spoliation, the Amisted, and the 
Alabama claims, by reason of its long penden- 
cy. Opposed to McGaRRanan’s claim is that 
of a wealthy eorporation, the Bank of Califor- 
nia, which, under the name of the New Idria 
Quicksilver Company, has squatted on this 
mineral tract, and is working it up very rapidly. 
The United States District Court of California, 
Secretaries Smita and Usuer, and President 
Lrincotn have all awarded'the property to Mo- 
GaRRAHAN, but he has been unable thus far to 
obtain a patent from the Land Office. The 
House of Representatives of the Fortieth Con- 
gress passed a bill confirming his title ; and the 
Judiciary Committee of the next Congress took 
up the case for re-examination after having ob- 
tained a promise from Secretary Cox that he 
would not issue a patent to the Quicksilver 
Company until Congress had disposed of the 
case. 

The charge against Mr. Cox is that he disre- 
garded this promise, listened to Mr. Evarrs’ 
argument in behalf of the Mining Vompany, de- 
stroyed a patent issued by Mr. Linconn to Mc- 
GarRRaHAN, which was found secreted in the 
Land Office, and determined that a patent 
should be issued to the Mining Company. Pre- 
sident Grant interfered and forbade the sign- 
ing clerk of the Land Office to validate the 
patent until Congress had disposed of the case. 
Mr. Cox resented the interference, made it a 
condition of his remaining in the Cabinet, and 
on the President’s refasai to withdraw his op- 
position, tendered his resignation. 


While we pretend toknow nothing about the 
facts personally, yet we are quite as willing to 
believe the fault is with Gen. Cox as with the 
President. Indeed we have a little better rea- 
son for unlimited faith ian Gen. Grant’s integrity 
than in that of his enemies. At any rate we 
see no ground for the malignant abuse many 
so-called Republican papers have heaped upon 
him because Secretary Cox found it necessary 
to resign. They had better be sure they are 
right before going into spasms again over Gen. 
Grant’s alleged injustice to any of his subor- 


dinates. 
> 


————_ 
No Justification for Rebellions. 


General Lee declared in a letter to his sister, 
written the very day he resigned his commis- 
sion in the United States army to enter the re- 
bel service, that the war was unnecessary. A. 
H. Srepuens, the reBel Vice President, went a 
great deal farther than this, and declared it un- 
just and wrong, and that the attempt of the 
South “to overthrow such a Government as 
this 7s the height of madness, folly, and wick- 
edness. In the Georgia Convention, which met 
in January, 1861, to decide upon the question 
of secession, Mr.Steraens made an able speech 
against the measure. And as the Southern 
rebel press is still harping on aggressions by 
the Government which dreve them into rebel- 
lion to vindicate their rights, we reproduce the 
following remarkable extracts from that speech. 
Tt can’t be too widely circulated by the South- 
ern loyal press : 

“ What right has the North assailed? What 
interest of the South has been invaded? What 
justice has been denied? Or what claim found- 
ed in justice and right has been withheld? 
Can either of you to-day name one govern- 
mental act of ee purposely 
done by the Government at Washington of 
which the South has a . to complain? I; 
challenge the answer. hile, on the other 
hand, let me show the facts which now stand as 
records in the history of our country. 

‘‘ When we of the South demanded the slave 
trade, did they not yield the _ for twenty 
years? When we asked and demanded a 
three-fifths representation in Congress for our 
slaves, was it not granted? When we asked 
and demanded the return of any fugitive from 
justice, or the return of these persons owing 
labor or allegiance, was it not incorporated in 
the Constitution, and again ratified and strength- 
ened in the Fugitive-slave Law of 1850? 

‘« But do you reply, that in many instances 
they have violated this compact, and have not 
been faithful to their obligations? As indi- 
viduals and local communities they may have 
done so, but not by the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, for that has always been true to Southern 
interests. 

“ And I must declare hers, as I have often 
done before, and which has been repeated by 
the greatest and wisest statesmen and patriots 
in this and other lands, that it is the best and 
freest Government, the most equal in its rights, 
the most just in its decisions, the most lenient 
in its measures, and the most inspiring in its 
principles to elevate the race of man, that the 
sun of Heaven ever shone upon. 

“ Now, for you to attempt to overthrow such 
a Government as this is the height of madness, 
folly, and wickedness, te which I can neither 
lend my sanction nor my vote.” 

———_ oe 


Progress of the War. 


Though there has been almost constant fight- 
ing between small forces of Prussians and 
French, there has been no general battle for 
three weeks. The Prussians have captured 
several important French towns, and made 
steady progress in every direction towards the 
absolute subjugation of France. The French 
are disorganized and almost powerless, and yet 
they boast, and swagger, and threatun as boldly 
as ever, They are resolved, if we are to be- 
lieve what they assert, to continue the war un- 
til there is not a man, woman, or child left 
alive to continue the fight. Paris is completely 
invested by the Prussians, and they have been 
quietly engaged for three or four weeks in com- 
pleting their preparations for bombarding the 
city, which is daily expected to commence. 
How long the city will hold out, then, it will 
be hard to tell, probably not more than two 
months. Yet one day the French boast that 
they have provisions for two, the next for three, 
four, five months, &c. We shall learn in good 
time. Negotiations for peace are still talked 
of. But the French must be further bumil- 
iated first. ; 


-s 





We have not a doubt that if colored voters 
in the Seuthern States which are to vote on the 
8th of November are true to their own inter- 


eats and to General Grant's administration, the 











Gev. Swann in 1868. 


Gov. Swann, of Maryland, who is now eat- 
ing and sleeping with the colored men of Balti. 
more, declared, in a speech delivered at York, 
Pa., in 1868, as follows : 

“Just as sure as you live,’ when you mov 
the negro from the protection of the Fr 
men’s Bureau and the military arm which no 
protects him, his sun will go down in darkn 
and oppression.” 

There is no doubt that the Democrats wi 
carry out this bold threat by one of their ] 
ers as soon as they secure the power. A 
colored men in Maryland are going to vote 
Swaxn! 
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National Democratic Creed, 


The Copperhead National Convention whi! 
met in New York in 1868 and nominated Sey. 


mourn and Biair adopted the following rea.% 


lution : 


“Resolved, That we regard the reconstructio 
acts of Congress as usurpations and unconsti 
tutional, revolutionary and void.” 

This is the creed of the National Democrac 
to-day, and it declares the purpose of that pari, 


to treat all those measures as null and void. 
I 


It would be hard to tell from the tone of 
some of the Republican papers South, in their 
notices of Lee’s death whether he had fought 
on the side of the Government or against it. 
They seem to have forgotten all distinction be- 
tween loyalty and treason. If he had been in 
Grant’s place, he could hardly have received a 
warmer eulogy. This may be very generous, 
magnanimous, and all that. But when traitors 
are as highly honored as loyal men, and the 


virtue of patriotism is utterly ignored, there! 
will be no stronger motives for fighting for the ' ciwiting a colored man from 


Government than against it. ‘l'reason will cea. 
to be odious, everywhere as it already has at 
the South, and patriotism to be honorable. 


Tar Free Trade or Tariff Reform Republi- 
can (?) papers are chuckling largely over the 
defeat of such men as Gen. Schenck and Mr 
Morrell, and boasting that “nearly every one”’ 
of the Republican candidates elected.to Con- 
gress in Ohio are free tariff reformers, and 
“eleven, possibly twelve,” of those elected in 
Pennsylvania. If this be true, it only proves 
how true tariff Republicans have been to the 
party in these States, and how treacherous the 
free trade Republicans. The former voted in 
good faith the whole ticket; the latter meanly 
stabbed all who differed from them on the 
subject. 


We stated some time ago that a large num- 
ber of colored men in Chestertown, Md., had 
made themselves freeholders and therefore vo- 
ters at the charter election, by uniting in the 
purchase of a square foot of ground. It turns 
out that this was done to offset a similar trick 
by Senator Vickers, who itseems made a deed 
in this city a short time before conveying a 
square foot of ground to 94 white citizens of 
Chestertown. The colored men turned the 
tables upon him and achieved a Republican vic- 
tory. 

Tue rebel Democracy of South Carolina, 
having failed under the false name of ‘‘Re- 
formers,’’ to carry that State by fair voting, 
have resorted to violence and murder, destroy- 
ing the ballot boxes, and assassinating Repub- 
licans. They commenced there bloody work 
at Laurens Court house where they broke open 
the armory and took all the guns of the militia, 
shot State constables Tyler, Cave und Leavey, 
and Representatives elect Crews and Perrin. 
The Governor will put four counties under mar- 
tial law. 


Unver Republican management, through a 
period of ten years, the canals in New York 
State showed average annual surplus of $2,- 
964,000. Under Democratic management, last 
year, the receipts were $1,458,983, and expen- 
ses, $1,403,991, giving a surplus of only $54,- 
092, and yet these swindling scamps ask the 
people to give them the contrel of the general 
Government that they may havea chance to 
steal the Internal revenue taxes in the same 
proportion. 

The Louisville Journal, a bitter Copperhead 
paper, and not in the habit of being even just 
to its opponents, says of Hon. B. H. Bristow, 
of Kentucky, the new Solicitor General, that 
“he is unquestionably one of the ablest lawyers 
in the State or nation, and this appointment is 
a much better one than the President usually 
makes. Honorable and valuable as the posi- 
tion is, however, we doubt if Colonel Bristow 
will consent, by accepting it, to give up his 
profitable and growing practice bere.” 

The New York Tribune publishes a list of 
subscriptions to the Free Trade League since 
the first of Febuary last, amounting to more 
than forty thousand dollars, more than nine- 
tenths of which was contributed by foreign 
bankers, representatives of foreign steamship 
limes, or importers of foreign goods. It is 
eminently appropriate that men who are so 
thoroughly identified with foreign interests 
should furnish the sinews for the war against 
American industry. 

Tue Government has paid to the Union sol- 
diers engaged in putting down the Democratic 
rebellion five hundred millions of dollars in 


bounties. 
oo 


The Money-Order System. 





The report of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the, Post Office Department will show that 
during the year ending June 30 last money- 
orders have been issued to the amount of $34,- 
054,084, an increase of about $9,000,000 over 
the previous year. During the same period the 
amount of orders paid was $33,658,740. The 
expenses of the money-order business during 
the year were $145,382, and the receipts from 
fees $235,235, leaving a balance of $89,853, 
which is considerably more than sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the Money-order Bureau 
of the Post Office Department and Auditor's 
Office, so that there is a balance of clear profit 
to the Government. An international money- 
order system was established last September 
between the United States and Switzerland 
between which time and the close of the fiscal 
year $22,159 in orders had been issued here, 
and $20,045 issued in Switzerland, have been 
paid. These transactions are in gold, and 


everythin pane through the exchange offices 
ma Sew You and Basle. 


are one hundred and fifty post offices 
in the United States through which money can 


the | Torbert mass meeting,” ~ it 
that the Shectosten tubiadans 


From the Cecil Whig, October 15. ¢ 
The Democracy and the New 
Voters. 

It is amusing tosee shifts of the time-serving, 
office-hunting Democracy, in their numberless 
| expedionte, to secure a portion of the colored 
‘vote, while they “let on” to despise and spurn 
that source of political strength, in the hope 
of detaching a part of the Republican vote, 

hich they assame to be chary of ‘‘negro suf- 
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the colored people of Cecil county, are bles- 
With a fair share of book learning among 
ir leading men, who have industriously edu- 
ted the rest of their brethren in the rudi- 
its of political knowledge. The Democracy 
g carefully examined this field, and found 
‘prospect barren of making accessions to 
ir ranks from the new voters, have adopted 
ne of policy which ignores and affects to 
rn the colored men from their political or- 
ization. The object of this transparent 
hiece of Px onmong strategy is, as we above as- 
ed, the hope of drawing a part of the Re- 


Pisin vote. But what will that real or im- 


#gniary vote think of the coquetting of the De- 

wocracy in other parts of the State with the 
olored voters? From the Baltimore Sun, 
500d Democratic authority, we clip the follow- 
ing : 

‘*Marytanp Poxttics.—On Thursday last 
there was a Democratic Conservative mass 
meeting held at Upper Marlboro,’ Prince 
George scounty. Itwas largely attended by 
ghite and colored voters. Speeches were made 
oy Judge Merrick, (candidate for Congress, ) 
tion. Daniel Clarke, Hon. F. Stone and Chas, 
iP. a Esq., the latter of Baltimore 
Zounty. r. Hatton, a colored man from 
Washington city, was then invited to the stand, 
«nd made a speech in favor of Mr. Gray the 
Vepublican nominee. His remarks are said, by 
— Georgian, to have been in good 
y After reading the tirades of The Cecil Dem- 
rat against ‘‘negro suffrage,’’ what will its 
aocent dupes think of the proud Democracy 
ashington city to 
ke a speech from their stand? 

‘ut what followed was richer still. Quoting 
from the same paper, the Sun continues : 


‘*Mr. Waters, President of the Democratic 









then took the stand, and proceeded to reply, 
especially to Mr. Hatton, ohieh, to our notion, 
he did effectually, in a very eloquent and hu- 
morous effort. He told the colored men that 
the Union League exacted of them more thor- 
ough servitude than slavery had ever imposed, 
and informing them that he would remain here 
for several days, and, as it was then late, in- 
vited them to hear him again at some future 
time.” 

When the Democracy of other counties are 
found courting the colored men with such bland 
and courteous manners, what can their back- 
woods disciples of Cecil think ? 

From the same paper we have notice of still 
another “colored Democratic mass meeting,’’ 
held in Annapolis, the capital of the State, the 
“‘city of ancient Severn.” The following is the 
Sun's account of that “mass meeting :’ 

‘‘A colored Democratic mass meeting, under 
the auspices of the Colored Democratic Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, was held in Annapolis on 
Wednesday evening. The meeting was largely 
attended by both white and colored. The firs 
speaker to address the assemblage was Mr. 

onathan Waters, the originator and leader of 
the above association. Mr. Young, colored, 
also of Baltimore, followed in a strong address, 
as did also several other colored men, all advo- 
cating the election of Judge Merrick.” 


The “Colored Democratic Association of Ba!- 
timore” figures extensively in the Democratic 
papers. It is doubtless larger on paper than 
anywhere else, but these quotations serve very 
properly to show the anxiety of the Democra- 
tic party to secure colored voters, let them 
prate as they will in this and other sections 
about “white man’s” party. 

The Democracy on the Eastern Shore would 
seem to be anxious to emulate their brethren of 
the Western in respect to catering for colored 
voters. The American, in noticing from a 
Democratic source the anxiety manifested to 
curry favor with the colored votes, says : 


“*The Cambridge (Md.) Democrat and Her- 
ald, one of the Democratic organs of Dorches- 
ter county, betrays a strong anxiety to secure 
at least a portion of the colored vote for the 
Democratic candidate,’/Col. Hambleton, who, it 
is now feared, may need more support than he 
is at present sure of. ‘Ina year or two more,’ 
says this newspaper, ‘the black man will dis- 
cover who’s who;’ and then it declares, glee- 
fully, that ‘the lower lip of the Radigal party 
is considerably down since the fact has leaked 
out that there are a number of our colored men 
who have made up their minds to vote the 
Democratic Conservative ticket.’ Of course, 
if the Radicals look sorry, the Democracy look 
ys at this accession of colored support. 

hus it goes, you see.’’ 

In Kent county there is a colored man named 
William Perkins, who is the owner of consid- 
erable pro on in Chestertown, and who is 
blessed with a fair education, fair abilities, and 
is @ good speaker. Mr. Perkins has taken a 
very active part in organizing and preparin 
his colored brethren in that county to vote, oat 


Democracy. Perkins keeps the leading restau- 
rant in Chestertown, the fashionable establish- 
ment of its class, and drives a good trade. The 
last number of the Kent News comes out on 
‘* William,” and threatens him with Demo 
cratic ostracism as a punishment for his inde- 
pendence in instructing his race to avoid their 
litical enemies. The News lectures “Billy’’ 
in the following paternal admonitory, patron- 
izing, and reproachful manner, in an article 
headed— : 

“ Tag Consrquence.—William Perkins, the 
restaurant keeper and ice preserver and dis- 
tributor, having neglected his proper calling 
and business, and turned Radical politician, 
has doubtless experienced that his eating sa- 
loon is not patronized by the Democrats and 
Conservatives as formerly, and William may 
also expect that he will not hereafter monopo 
lize the ice trade. Billy thinks himself a little 
smart, and although he may get paid at present 
for his political harrangues, and nightly assem- 
blages in his hall of his sable brethren, inter- 
mixed with a sprinkling of white office-hunting 
individuals, and im _— the ignorance and 
credulity of his colored friends, yet if he has 
any sagacity he will know that this state of 
things cannot last; that the time will come 
when the votes of the Ethiopeans will not be 
counted or needed; that the politics of the 
country must change; that the Democrats and 
Conservatives are destined to become the ma- 
jority, and then William will find his ‘occu 
tion gone,’ and he will begin to wonder at his 
present course, his folly and short-sightedness, 
and Jament it.” 

After ‘‘ quite a good deal” more of such 
twaddle in ‘“ Billy’s”’ ears, the News winds up 
with the following, which it places in the shape 
of a soliloquy in the penitent and forsaken 
“ William’s”’ mouth: . 

“ Alas, my folly! I wish I had continued in 
my proper calling, and let politics and office- 
holders and office-hunters and carpet- ere 
and scallawags alone, and had adopted and 
peadagare: upon the advice which my best friends 

ave yiven me. The fact that my friends told 
me thut I made the best speech at the Torbert 
mass meeting on the court-house green is no 
—r, to me now in my gloom and ca- 
amity.’’ 

If ‘“William’’ made the “ best speech at the 

is pretty evident 

y have no show 

inat him on the stump, and hence in true 
ooratic style the F. F.'s endeavor to get rid 


Ve rie eaeeeent Cae attacking his busi- 
ness. By fair or foul ge 

that the “White Tat of Maryland, 
is ready to make all the votes possible. 
_ A corton ractory of Auguste, Ga., has just 









»| published its annual report. The capital stock 
,| of the company is $600,000; 


consumption of 
treaty | ployed, 489, to whom $157,976 were: paid in} |S 





Conservative Colored Club of Baltimore City, | © 


has incurred thereby the displeasure of the | bit. 
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SU CARN ARIE FNS 
From the New York Post. 


Why a Republican Free Trad 
Party Cannot Join the Demecracy. 








The Democratic journals in this State seem 
to have met with a serious disappointment in 
the course of the Evening Post during the pre- 
sent political canvass, They complain with 
great bitterness that our journal has not come 
up—or down—to their expectations. The 
Evening Post has always demanded free trade, 
they say ; well, here have we Democrats put 
free trade in our State platform, and, behold, 
the Evening Post will not support us! 

It is hard for them; and, because we are 
sorry for their disappointment, we mean here 
to tell them why it is that with a little salt you 
cannot really catch any sensible bird. It is 
true that the Evening Post has for many years 
urged the policy of freeing trade from unnec- 


essary burdens; but it has also 
pry ; also urged many 


— of public policy. It defended free- 
dom of speech and discussion, for instance, at 
atime when too many Democratic journals 
were ailent on the subject, or encouraged the 
mobbing of speakers. It op slavery, 
when the Democratic leaders and journals were 
the defenders and apologists of this iniquity. 
It supported the Union, when too man mo- 
cratic journals, and some even of the Republi- 
can side, were faint hearted. It has for many 
—_ urged a reform in the city government of 
ew York—and in this it has not recently had 
the support of any Democratic journal. it has 
demanded a reformin the State government; 
and here, too, it has been left to fight alone, or 
very nearly so. It urged the necessity of re- 
turning to — i and of honestly 
paying the National debt, while the great De- 
mocratic Jack-o’-Lanterns were preaching re- 
pudiation and an unlimited issue of green- 
backs. 
Finally, the Evening Post hasalso urged free 
trade, er, as the best step towards it is now 
more popularly called, revenue reform, and it 
bas presented the importance of this reform on 
all occasions when it properly could—for in- 
stance, in 1867, when the Democratic National 
onvention laid down this silly law for the guid- 
ance of the Democratic leaders for four years 
to come, in its platform : 

Resolved, That the Democratic party is in 
favor of a tariff for revenue upon foreign im- 
ports and such equal taxation under the inter- 
nal Revenue law as will afford incidental pro- 
tection to domestic manufactures, and as wiil, 
without impairing the revenue, impose the 
least burden upon, and best promote and en- . 
courage, the great industrial interests of the 
country. 

We are very well aware that our advocacy of 
sound financial and poljtical principles on 
sometimes been vexatious to our who 
yet have not left us, finding, as they say, that 
with all its ‘‘pig- * the Evening Post 
is a journal they like. But they complain ocea- 
sionally that we are mad on certain subjects; 
as, for instance, centralization, or specie pay- 
ments, or the tariff. We fear our disappointed 
Democratic friends must have believed the too 
common report that the Evening Post has a bee 
in its bonnet on this question of the tariff. 


t| They appear to have imagined that it was onl 


necessary to hold out a flag labeled free 
to Aang us at once, and with eyes shut, to their 
side. a 
But free trade is not an issue in our State 
olitics. We owe no thanks to the Democratic 
eaders that it is age es te for if they 
had had their way in 1860 and during the war, 
we should have been to-day arguing the ques- 
tion of a tariff on the frontiers of Connecticut, 
another on those of Pennsylvania, another on 
those of Massachusetts, another on those of 
Vermont, and another on those of New Jersey. 
For these lately awakened free traders were 
then rampant supporters of the secession and 
State soverei plot, whose success would 
have destroyed the grandest free trade experi- 
ment the world ever saw—our union of States. 
Thanks, then, to the loyalty and bravery of the 
Union soldiers, and not to the Democratic 
leaders, the tariff question does not enter into 
our State politics. The questions on which 
the people are to decide at the State election 
have no relation to the tariff. And, unfor- 
tunately for the Democratic leaders, when we 
come to the State policy, we do not find them 
on the right side. hen it is important that 
they should be right, they are persistently 
wrong. 
For instance, fraudulent voting nas increaged 
in this city to an extent which is dangerous to 
free government among us, Con has, in 
the exercise of a constitutional power paséed 
a law to check this evil. Do the Democratic 
leaders, as good citizens should, come to the 
support of thislaw? It is well .known that 
ma tid oppose and malignantly misrepre- 
sent i 
Democratic influence in the Legislature has 
undermined the public school system, so im- 
portant because by it the youth of the State 
are trained and educated in common ; does the 
Democratic platform anywhere express repent- - 
ance for this grave attack on the common 
schools, and mal-appropriation of the public 
money to support sectarian schools? ot a 
1 


A Democratic Governor signed the Erie Di- 
rectors bill, a measure so wicked and unjust 
that even the World condemned it in such 
strong language as this: 

“A man might own the whole stock of the 
Erie Railway, yet have no more control over 
his property, nor ability to get control of it be- 
fore it was ruined, than if it ran among the 
mountains of themoon. The so-called Erie bill, 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
oy we that monstrous injustice. The Erie 
bil] is simply indefensible—it was not even de- 
fended by the independent Democratic press of 
the counties when severely attacked the 
Republican press as bearing Gov. Hoffman's 


ay re 
the Democratic platform anywhere con. 
demn this wrong? On the contrary, the per- 
son who is guilty of it, and whom his own party 
organs have condemned for it, is renominated , 
for Governor. 
On these and other points of State policy 
the Democratic leaders are wrong; worse even, 
they persist in their former wrongs. Therefore, 
we say, they deserve defeat ; therefore we have 
urged the people of the State to vote against 
ar They are not fit to be trusted with the 
te. 


A Tuoventru, Traveter.—A traveler who 
saw @ pretty little girl in the same car with 
himself, says : 

“In a few years, thought I, that infant will 
be an ornament to society ; but “had she not 
better die? Very soon they will tie some dead 
man’s hair to the back of her head, fasten her 
ribs with a corset, and hang a bird cage around 
her lower limbs. Worse than that, when she 
arrives at maturity, she will be compelled 
determine whether she is for protection or free 
trade, to comprehend the mysteries of the 
Coolie question, and so understand the intrica- 
cies of pig-iron, and go tothe polls and vote. 


There was an old lady who lived next door 
to the navy-yard at Portsmouth, New Ham 
shire, and who had the misfortne to be hard o 
hearing. Last Fourth of July she sat in her 
parlor while the boys in the navy-yard 
salute of thirty-six heavy _ As 
sixty-eight pounder went 

today fe be chair and called out, 
Failing to secure justice at San 
the other day, for a breach of contract, 
wealthy Celestials of that city took the 
to their own hands, seized the 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


Communications for the Editorial Desartment should be 
aidrened, Editor New Sational Era, Leck 
Bex 31. 

Business letters and communications from eubsecribers and 
advertisers should be addressed, Publishers New Na- 
tional Era, Lock Box 31. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Correspondents. 


, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1870. 
—————— es 
Mr. Lewis W. Stevenson is a duly authorized 
General Agent for the Nsw “artoxat Ena in the State of 


Texas. 
QE 
A Liberal Offer. 


More Than Twe Months Subscription for 
Nothing. 


To subscribers who will remit us $2.50 be- 
fore the 20th of December for one year, we will 
gend the New Natioxat Era the remaining por- 
tion of 1870 onatis, thereby making their sub-| 
scriptions run to the end of 1871. Parties de- 
siring to avail themselves of this offer must 80 | 
state io their letters, inclosing the money. | 























Agents Wanted. 


We want responsible agents in every State | 
and Territory of the Union to canvass for sub- | 
scribers to the New Natioxat Era. Parties 
applying for agencies must send us the endorse- 
ment of the Cashier of the Freedman's Bank 
or ibe Postmaster in their locality, or give us | 
some other satisfactory reference in regard to | 
character and responsibility. 

To persons properly vouched for we will fur- 
nish the reqa‘site authority and sample copies | 
of our paper, with all necessary instructions. 

We allow a liberal commission, and energetic, 
wide awake agents can make good wages. 


i 
Premiums. 


We want the New Nartionat Ena to circu- 
late everywhere, and to be read by everybody. 
Ag an extra inducement to our friends to make 
a little effort to extend our circulation we offer 
‘the following liberal premiums : 

To person’s sending us ‘wo subscribers for 
one year, with the money (five dollars,) we will 
send the Awrrican Aoricuttvrist, published 
by Orange Jadd & Co., New York, one year, 
or Litrierretp’s Steet Portaatt or Presipent 
Grant, the best likeness of the President yet 
published. This engraving cost five thousand 
dollars, and the printed copies sell for three 
dollars. 


oe 
Ocr thanks are especially due, and are cor- 
dially tendered, to Mr. W. J. Hanpin, of Colo- 
rado, for his successful efforts to extend the 
circulation of the New Nationat Era. A few 
more energetic and earnest men like him would 
not be long in putting this paper not only on a 
permanent foundation, bat enable ite proprie- 
tors to improve both its character and appear. 
ance in such a manner as to place it in favor- 
able comparicon with the best weekly journals 
of the land. We call upon our young men of 
talent and leisure to take hold of this matter, 
and endeavor to increase the subscribers and 
extend the circulation of the New Narionat 
Exa. Where this paper is known and read the 
colored man and all that is due to manhood 
will be no less highly appreciated, for we wish 
to make it an evidence of the moral, intellectual, 
and social activity of the lately enfranchised 
people, and a means of their elevation and en- 
lightenment. Let us have one vigorous effort 
on the part of our young people in this direc- 
tion. 


r 


Read! Read! 

Subscribe atonce. Remember the New Na- 
ttonas. Exa will be sent until November 24th 
for rivry cexts, Every week you wait you 
loose one peper. 


We call upon our friends everywhere to in- 
terest themselves in procuring and forwarding 
subscriptions to the New Nationa Era. A 
little effort of individuals in the localities where 
they reside can be made to aid us materially. 
Now is the time to make the effort, as the fall 
campaigns are approaching. 

We also want to be furnished with the names 
of responsible parties to act as agents in any of 
the States or Territories. 


I 
Campaign New National Era—50 
Cents. 


The great importance which attaches to the 
result of the approaching Comgressional elec- 
tions, makes it desirable that the New Nationa. 
Ena should have as wide a circulation as possi- 
ble; we have therefore determined to offer this 
peper to subscribers from this time until the 
24th of November next for fifty cents. 

Those who send on their subscriptions 
promptly will therefore receive the paper nearly 
four months for balf a dollar. 

Subscribe at once; remember you get one 
copy less for every week you delay. 


————— 
@.TO COMMITTEES ASAD CAMPAIGN 
CLUBS. 


We furnish the New Nationar Era to Re- 
publican Executive Committees and Campaign 
Clabes ut $20 per thousand copier. In many 
localities a more effective campaign document 
cannot be circulated. 


a 
Subscription Price of the New Na- 
tional Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE} 


1 copy one year 
1 copy six months 
1 copy three months 


6 copies one year 
5 copies six months 


11 copies one year 
10 copies «iz months 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subsoribe for a year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it cost a little personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent logs send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMASTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO £0. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address— 

Publishers New National Era, 


Leck Box No. 31, 
Washington, D C. 


ea 
The Union Congressional Republi- 
can Executive Committee. 


The organization of the Union Congressional 
Republican Executive Committee is as follows. 
Republican papers throughout the country will 
aid the good cause by copying the list of the 
officers of the committee : 

Hox. Hexry Wrisox, Chairman, 

How. Jas. H. Prarr, Jr., 

ae. — Cameroy, 

on. Zachanian Cu 

How. B. F. Ricz, pai 

Hon. Frep. A. Sawyen, 

How. Joux A. Loeay, 

Hox. Jou» H. Ketonau, 

ae Acne}. Sencurs, 

oLoreL J. H. CLexpewixa, Age’t 

Wiiuiau 8. Huntinetox, Tr sade 

Ail communications should be addressed to 
aon Jas. H. Puart, Jr., M. ©., Washington, 


ee 
Tux election for Governor, Legislature, and 
members of Congress will take place in West 
Virginia to-day, and there is « reasonable cer- 


rt ne cre Sree eens ne nee ee 


these mighty nations. Few great battles bave | 
been of late fonght, few important 
gained on either side, still there is fighting and» 
Some hopes | of which 


France and Prassia. 
Slowly the work of death proceeds between 


suffering of fearfal 
ef an armistice are indulged, bat these come | 
mainly from England. Prussia is still resolute | 
and Franee is unrelenting, and there is little | 
in favor of armistiee or peace. While the one, 
power is determined and exacting, and the other | 
proud and defiant, even in ite misfortunes, the | 
world may look in vain for peace. There was | 
a time when the word of England cvuld be, 
heard amid the clash and competition of armed 
nations, but this was before she contradicted 
her honored record in favor of liberty, and fitted | 
out Alabamas to prey upon American com- 
merce. In that conflict of ours English ave- 
rice got the better of Enzlish honor, and her | 
position has been one of explanation and apol- | 
ogy ever since. Her policy is understood to be | 
dictated by the ledger, and she may be expected 
to make money out of both belligerents. That | 
is all. 
A feeling begins to creep over the world that 
the case of France is not so desperate as a few 
weeks ago. It is now quite plain to all who | 
observe events abroad that Paris and the Re- | 
pablic are stronger than Sedan and the Empire. 
The mere promise of a Republic (for sach is | 
about all there is to it) evokes an enthusiasm | 
in the French breast which no despotic splendor 
could call into life. He who fights against 
liberty has a formidable foe to subdue. Paris | 
and the hope of the Republic may be crushed, | 
but the conflict will be overwhelming and witb- | 


sume to know something of the military situ- 
ation, that Prussia has the matter entirely in 
her own hand, and that upon any fine day she 
may easily walk into Paris and dictate terms to 
a conquered nation. This may be so, but the 
facts do not make it evident. Preparation for 
defence has to all appearance more than equalled 
preparation for attack. The terrible disasters 


ural right of woman to a voice in the Govern- 
points , ment under which she lives 
and assumed to owe allegiance, and for the support 


out parallel. It is assumed by some, who pre- | violated. 





which well nigh confused and confounded the 
Freoch mind at the beginning ef the war are 
every day losing their power. A new people, 
a new purpose, and a new spirit is aroused into | 
life. Prussia has been fighting « costly war, 

both in life andtreasure ; and, though victory 

has perched jupon her banners, weakness and 

exhaustion must{follow her herculean endeav- 

ors. Whatever others may think about the 

matter, it is clear that Prussia does not herself 

think that the way is easy and open to Paris. 

Celerity of movement is one of her most shining 

characteristics. She never does tardily what 

she wishes to do at all and what she can do 

quickly. 

There have been marked changes in Ameri- 
can sentiment toward the parties to this war 
since its beginning. Both have lost and both 
have gained sympathy. The first feeling 
awakened by France was astonishment and in- 
dignation. The arrogant and querulous spirit 
of Napo.eon in bringing on the war drove from 
France the sympathy of all right-minded rien, 
and threw their moral support to Prussia almost 
without their consent. This continued till the 
apparent fall of the Empire, and the inaugura- 
tion of something which promised to be a Re- 
public. A tremendous reaction in feeling set 
in favor of France. It was said that she had 
been dragged into war against her will, and that 
now she should have peace on the easiest terms. 
Prussia was denounced as grasping, brutal, 
barbarous, for continuing the war. This was 
the second and very natural color assumed by 
American feeling. We say feeling, for it de- 
serves no higher name. It was not the result 
of an intelligent judgment given after a clear 
comprehension of the facts in the case, but the 
captivity of feeling by taking names. As the 
dust and smoke have rolled away, and events 
have developed the true situation, the jadgment 
of the American people, despite their feeling, 
has largely gone to the side of Prussia. It is 
impossible to see how Prussia could have done 
otherwise than prosecute the war forced upon 
her by Napo.eox, and continued by the French 
Government of defense. She has been an ene- 
my, but an honorable enemy though, willing in 
the interest of humanity to listen to proposi- 
tions of peace, but wisely in the interest of 
country, insisting upon proper guarantees of 
indemnity for the past and security for the fa- 
ture. The complaint was raised against ABra- 
ax Linco.x that he was not fighting the re- 
bellion, but slavery ; but nobody was deceived 
by it. Slavery was the rebellion, and to leave 
life in that would leave the neck of the Repub- 
lic bare to the knife of future traitors sure to 
be bred by it. Hence he struck at slavery pre- 
cisely as Prussia is striking those tremendous 
fortifications, nurseries of French pride, ambi- 
tion, and aggression, in presence of which the 
peace of Europe was perpetually menaced. 

(EL TE ELIA EER: 


Potomac City. 


The colored children of this settlement, (in- 
teresting for being mostly composed of famlies 
freed by the war) gave their annual exhibition 
last week, ranning through twoevenings. The 
weather did not favor the occasion, and the at- 
tendance was not large. Dark as was the night, 
however,and muddy as were the roads, the 
school house should have been crowded. The 
effort of these young people to shake off the 
dust of slavery, and assume the robes of free- 
dom and intelligence, should have the cheering 
sympathy of their parents. They should be 
greeted with full houses and warm applause 


ES 


ee and the 1 ys . ? 
In the number preceding the present the nat- 


and to which she is 


she is compelled like male citizens to 
pay taxes, was briefly discussed. It is proposed 
now to adduce some reasons resting on other 
facts why woman should be allowed to exercise 
her indisputable natural right te participate in 
government through the same channels and 
instrumentalities employed by men. That so- 
ciety has a right to employ for its preservation 
and success all the mental, moral, and physical 
power it thus possesses and can make avail- 
able, is a truth requiring no argument to make 
it clear. Not less clear is it, at least to some 
minds, that society, through its forms of govern- 


ment, ought to exercise that right. It bas many | 


rights and duties ; but the right and duty to 
cripple and maim itself, or to deprive itself of 
any power it natarally possesses, are not among 
them. _A man may cut off his arms and feet, 
pluck out his eyes, and society may deprive 
itself of its natural powers for guidance and 
well-being, but enlightened reason assents 
neither to the action of the one nor of the other. 
In this respect nations and individuals stand 
upon the same footing. The highest good is 
the supreme law for both, and each after his 
kind must bear the penalty attached to trans 
gression. The Chinese woman may cripple her 
feet in obedience to custom, and the Hindoo 
woman throw herself in the consuming flame 
for superstition, but nature’s laws exact their 
full measure of pain from whatever motive or 
through whatever ignorance her mandates are 


The grand idea of American liberty is coupled 
with that of universal suffrage ; and universal 
suffrage is suggested and asserted by universal 
intelligence. Without the latter the former 
falls to the ground; and unless suffrage is made 


in Government. Suppose she : 
and the question at once comes if it be right 
for woman to participate in ment indi- 
rectly how can it be wrong for her te doso di- 
rectly? That which is right in itself, is equal- 
ly right whether done by the principal or the 
agent especially ifequally well done. So far as 
ability to perform the mere act of voting -is | 
concerned woman is as well qualified to do that 


Strasbourg with 
with stains !’’ 
Now, these vain glorious generalities sound 


flowers ; history will crown her 





as te drop a letter in the post office, or to re- 
ceive one at the window. Let her represent her- | 


representation. 
represent the slaves, the rich landowners of 
other countries represent the poor, and the 
men in our country claim to represent woman, 
but the true doctrine of American liberty plain- 
| ly is, that each class and each individual of a 
| class should be allowed to represent himself— 

that taxation and representation should go to- 
gether. Woman having intelligence, capable 
of an intelligent preference for the kind of men 
who shall make the laws under which she is to 
| live, her natural dignity and self-respect coup- 
| led with the full enjoyment of all her rights as 
a citizen, her welfare and happiness equally the 
objects of solicitude to her as to others, affected 
as deeply by the errors, blunders, mistakes and 
crimes committed by the Government, as any 


every kind, instinctively gentle, tender, peace- 
ful, and orderly. She needs the ballot for her 
own protection, and men as well as women need 
its concession to her for the protection of the 
whole. 
branded as an inferior race—long reputed as 
incapable of exercising the elective franchise, 
and only recently lifted into the privileges of 
complete American citizenship, we cannot join 
with those who would refuse the ballot to wo- 
men or to any others of mature age and proper 
residence, who bear the burdens of the Govern 
ment and are obedient to the laws. 


| 





co-extensive with intelligence something of the 
natural power of society essential to its guid- 
ance and well-being is lost. To deny that 
woman is capable of forming aa intelligent 
judgment concerning public men and public 
measures, equally with men, does not meet the 
case; for, even if it were granted, the fact re- 
mains the same that woman, equally with men, 
possesses such intelligence ; and that such as it 
is, and because it is such as it is, woman, in 
her own proper person, has a right for herself 
to make it effective. To deprive her of this 
right is to deprive her of a part of her natural 
dignity, and the State of a part of its mental 
power of direction,’ prosperity, and safety ; and 
thus a double wrong is perpetrated. 

Man in his arrogance has hitherto felt him- 
self fully equal’to the work of governing the 
world without the help of woman. He has kept 
the reins of power securely in his own hands, 
and the history of nations and the present ex- 
perience of the world show the woeful work he 
has made of governing. He has made human 
history a history of war and blood even until 
now. The world to-day seems as fierce, savage, 
and bloody as a thousand years ago, and there 
is not one of all the civilized nations of the 
earth which has not mortgaged the energies of 
unborn generations to pay debts contracted by 
the crimes and blunders of its Government. 
Whether the case would have been different 
had woman’s voice been allowed in national 
affairs, admita of little debate. War is among 
the greatest calamities incident to the lives of 
nations. They arrest the progress of civiliza- 
tion, corrupt the sources of morality, destroy 
all proper sense of the sacredness of human 
life, perpetuate national hate, and weigh down 
the necks of after coming generations with the 
burdens of debt. To nothing more than to war 
is woman more instinctively opposed. If the 
voices of wives, sisters, and mothers could be 
heard, no standing armies would menace the 
peace of the world to-day, and France and 
Prussia would not be bathing their hands in 
each others warm blood. Napoikon told us 
the ‘‘ Empire means peace,” and we say that 
Republics mean peace, but neither Empires, 
Republics, nor Monarchies can mean peace 
while men alone control them. The vote of 
woman is essential to the peace of the world. 
Her hand and voice naturally rises against the 
shedding of human blood. Against this con- 
clusion cases may be cited, but they are excep- 
tional and abnormal. Woman as woman, far 
more than man as man, is for peace. That 
slavery imparted something of its own blood- 
thirsty spirit to the women of the South—that 
superstition and fanaticiem have led some wo- 
men to consent to the slaughter of their chil- 
dren and to the destruction of themselves—cap- 
not be taken against the natural gentleness and 
forbearance of the sex asa whole. She natur- 
ally shudders at the thought of subjecting her 
loved ones to the perils and horrors of war, and 
her vote would be a peace guaranty to the 
world. While society consents to exclude wo- 
men from all participation in the guidance of 
its Government, it must consent to standing 
armies, preparations for war calculated to bring 
them on, and smite itself into blood and death. 

But whatever may be thought as to the con- 
sequences of allowing women to vote, it is plain 
that women themselves are divested of a large 
measure of their natural dignity by their exclu- 
sion from such participation in Government. 
Power is the highest object of human respect. 
Wisdom, virtue, and all great moral qualities 
command respect only as powers. Knowledge 
and wealth are nought but powers. Take from 
money its purchasing power, and it ceases to be 
the same object of respect. We pity the impo- 





when they do well. The hope of the emancipa- 


to feel it—and we certainly felt such conso- 
lation while we witnessed the proceedings 
of the dear children who took part in this 
exhibition. Only a few yeers ago, (the thought 
would come,) these children were outside 
the pale of humanity, only property, not 
allowed to look into books, lest they should 
gain knowledge anu become discontented slaves, | 
but now they were nicely clothed, supplied with 
books, seeking knowledge, and giving many 
proofs of progress. The speaking and singing, 
as well as the orderly behavior of the children, 
were worthy of commendation, and reflected 
credit both upon the scholars and upon their 
teachers. The superintendent of the school is 
Mr. Sotomon Brown, an energetic man, and 
one who has the good of the children at heart. 
Both he and the lady and gentlemen teachers, 
connected with the school, are entitled to the 
warmest thanks of the whole settlement for 
their untiring efforts to advance the highest 
interests of these children. 


SEE aa 

Tas Copperhead majority in the First Con- 
gressional District of Maryland in 1868 was 
8,112. There have been 10,686 colored voters 
registered this fall. Majority in the Second 
District, 6,936 ; colored voters registered, 4,309. 
Third District, majority —; registered colored 
voters, 5,943. Fourth District, mjority 589; 
registered colored voters, 3,106. Fifth District, 
majority 8,440; registered colored voters, 12,041. 
Total number of colored voters 
36,084, which gives us a majority in the First, 





tainty of a Republican victery. 


ted people should be in their children. The | 
time has gone by for the aged, but education is | 
within the reach of the young, and the aged | 
can do much to encourage the young to em- | 
brace andimprove their opportunities. Herein | 
is real consolation if any one has the heart | 


tent and respect the powerfal everywhere. ‘T'o 
deny woman her vote is to abridge her natural 
and social power, and deprive her of a certain 
measure of respect. Everybody knows that a 
woman's opinion of any law-maker would com- 
mand a larger measure of attention had she 
the means of making that opinion effective at 
the ballot-box. We despise the weak and-re. 
spect the strong. Such is human nature, Wo- 
man herself loses in her own estimation by her 
enforced exclusion from the elective franchise 
just as slaves doubted their own fitness for free- 
dom, from the fact of being looked upon as only 
fit for slaves. While, of course, woman has 
not fallen so low as the slave in the scale of 
being, (her education and her natural relation 
to the ruling power rendering such degradation 
impossible,) it is plain that, with the ballot in 
her hand, she will ascend a higher elevation in 
her own thoughts, and even in the thoughts of 
men, than without that symbol of power. She 
has power now—mental and moral power—but 
they are fettered. Nobody is afraid of a chained 
lion or an empty gun. 

It may be said that woman does already ex- 
ercisé political power—that she does this 
through her husband, her father and others re- 
lated to her, and hence there is no necessity 
for extending suffrage to her, and allowing her 
to hold office. This objection to the extension 
of suffrage, is true in the same sense, that 





| The French of the Second Empire. 


| When the French people seized their first 
| chance to throw off the yoke of the despot who 
| had for nearly twenty years held them in a 
| state of oppression as galling and complete as 
‘ever in our days inflicted by any European 
| ruler, we were among the first to greet the 
young Republic. We fondly thought that the 
| system of falsehood and lying, the empty, hol- 
low swaggering and bragging, together with 
| the outrages committed against the rules of 
| civilized warfare, would have an end, and that 
‘the nation and its chosen leaders would atone 
| for the evils inflicted upon the nations of 
Europe by the fallen tyrant. A few weeks of 
this so-called republican government have most 
painfully disappointed us. The saddening fact 
can no longer be concealed. Thus far we have 
not perceived one spark of republican honesty 
or truthfulness—no, not even of common sense— 
in all the acts and utterances of the people and 
| rulers of the French Republic. The same in- 
| sane fear of {supposed spies, the same outrages 
‘and cruelties {upon unoffending German resi- 
dents of France, have disgraced the beginning 
of the Republic as they disgraced the last days 
of the Empire. Such conduct is ever the proof 
of conscious weakness. We are reminded by 
it of the time before and at the outbreak of our 
slaveholders’ rebellion, when Northern people 
were hunted down like wild beasts and merci- 
lessly driven out of the South, and that, too, 
while rampant secessionists at the North en- 
joyed the full protection of the law, just as 
thousands of Frenchmen are new staying un- 
molested in Prussia and in all the German 
States. The same lying reports of French 
victories by which Napo.gon attempted to blind 
the enraged people are imitated by the republi- 
can leaders, without deceiving ahy one outside of 
Paris. They are short-lived inventions, appear 
one day and are contradicted the next. The 
most pernicious folly is, however, evinced in 
the obstinacy with which they refuse to open 
their eyes to stern facts and yield to imperative 
necessity. It is indeed hard to conceive that 
men in their senses, and pretending to be states- 
men, should, instead of making all possible 
concessions for the conclusion of peace to a 
victor who has destroyed their finest armies, 
holds already a large part of their country, and 
is beleaguering their very capital, should at- 
tempt to bully and browbeat, when it is known 
that they have no means to make good their 
threats by any show of force. 


It was told some thirty years ago that the 
Chinese tried to stop the progress of the Eng- 
lish, with whom they were at war, by forts of 
bamboo which they had erected as a protec- 
tion to their ports and even to frighten them 
away by unearthly yells, bad odors, or by 
holding up hideous pigtures. Those celestials 
who at that time had probably not yet felt the 
whole superiority of European warfare, are by 
far outdone by the French of to-day, who after 
being out generaled and beaten on all sides, in 
the face of the victorious enemy, yet raise the 
foolish cry of dismemberment of French Ter- 
ritory. This in the circumstances is no out- 
burst of true patriotism, but an unearthly yell, 
amere “scarecrow,” “firing the Southern heart’: 
“dying in the last ditch,” and the like, with 
which we are all familiar. If only the ignorant 
masses indulged in such illusions, we should 
not think it very extraordinary, but what can 
be said in extenuation, when even men like 
Joces Favre joins in it and when Victor Huao 
indulges in enunciations like the following : 


So, he begins, the Prussians have decreed that 

France shall be Germany and Germany Prussia. 
That I, as a Lorrainer, am a German ; that the 
Nile, the Tiber, and the Seine are affluents of 
the Sarre ; that the city which for centuries has 
irradiated the globe is superfluous. Berlin 
henceforth being capable of answering ev. 
measure; that Montaigne, Rabelais, Pascal, 
Mohere, Diderot, Rousseau, Danton, and the 
French Revolution never existed ; that, havin 
Bismarck, we do not need Voltaire, but the 
universe belongs to the conquered of Napoleon 
the Great and the eonquerors of Napoleon the 
Little; that henceforth thought, conscience, 
Ee , art, will begin at Potedam and finish at 
| Spandau ; that moreovor it is not established 
that our existence is necessary, that we are 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and they, the Prussians, 
are the fire of Heaven; that it is time to put 
an end to this state of things, and that hence- 
forth the human race will a power of the 
second order. This, dearest Parisians, they are 
executing upon you. When they suppress Paris 
they mutilate the world; their attack is aimed 
urbi etorbi. Issucha future possible? We 
answer only by asmile. M. Victor Hugo pro- 
ceeds to show the nature of this conflict. It is 
the old one between the Archangel and another 
Dragon, and it will have the old predestined 
end—Prussia will be overthrown. The war has 
hitherto only been a small war—it is about to 
become  ?<— 
M. V. Hugo calls to the Prussians to come 
forward like men. ‘‘ No more forests, no more 
thick fogs, n0 more tortuous tactics, no more 
gliding along in the dark. The strategy of the 
cat will not avail when you meet the lion. In 
vain you will step softly. The very dead will 
hear you. Paris is watining you—the thunder 
in her hand. Come out o 
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every 
disfranchised people, especially if intelligent, | , 444 to hand. 


must exert some influence and compel a certain 


es, but it is no conclusive argument. If o 
men is represented in part by another, there is 
no reason in that why he may not represent 
himself as a whole, or if he is represented by 


not represent himself—end the 


degree of consideration among governing class- | the 


snotber, there is no resson in that why he may | + 








Fourth, and Fifth Districts, and a gain of three 
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self. This is the simplest and surest mode of | 
The old slaveholders used to | 


more like the utterances of an old man in his 
dotage than those of an admitted pepeanent- | 
tive of the intellect and genius of the French 

people. We are by no means enthusiastic ad- | 





| mirers of the King of Prussia and of Count‘! "nts, needs, and necessities of the people of 
_ Bismance, or of their principles generally, bat 


who in the world can object, when compelled ! 


fe the Republican candidate for Congress in the 
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The gentleman whose name heads this article 


th District of Virginia. For the past fif- 
or twenty years he has occupied a very 
erominent position before the people of his 
State, where his name, by being associated with 
all great movements of State policy, has be- 
come as familiar as a household word. He is 
‘ndiginous to the soil—a Virginian by birth and 
edacation—and perhaps better understands the 


tbe Old Dominion than any other citizen of the 
State. As the fates have decreed that he shall 


Selves and to their State. Let them remember 
this when they come to cast their votes on the 
Sth of November next. He is a Republican— 
® member of 8 great national party which will 
be largely in the majority in the next House. 
Its leaders have confidence in his honesty , 
ability, and integrity of character, and when 
he asks for aid for your great works of internal 
improvement they will grant it. Do you sup- 
pose for # moment that the members of the 
great party alluded to would pay the same at- 
tention to a recommendation made by Mr. Mc- 
Mctutn or Gen. Terry that they would to one 
of alike natare made by a gentleman of Col. 
Hvours’ character and standing? You krow 
| they would not, and the election of either of 


to war, and after winning a succession of the * 8 member of the next Congress, a brief | them would be the same as saying to the general 


most marvellous victories, that they exact guar ~ 
antees against any possible repetition of war 
they did not provoke, and which they did every- 
thing within the limits of national honor to 
prevent. Prussia would fail in her duty to the 
German people if she failed to exact such con- 
ditions as shall protect them from a recurrence 
of the evils and sufferings attending even the 
most glorious war; and, of course, the more 
protracted and bloody this war shall be, the 





part of society, especially suffering from the | 
evils of war, drunkenness and immoralities of | 


Long deprived of the ballot, long | 


harder ought to be the conditions imposed upon 
the vanquished enemy who brought it on. 

We began this article with our disappointed 
hopes of the French Republic. It ought to be 
| confessed that we had no other ground for such 

hopes as we refer to but our confidence in the 
, inherent sense of right and in the goodness of 
_ heart of the people generally. We were blinded 
by no high opinion of the French people as 
such, for it cannot be denied that they have 
fearfully deteriorated ‘during the last twenty 
years. In spite of all their boast of being the 
most advanced and highly civilized people on 
the globe, they have not in fact kept pace ‘in 
these respects with other nations which have 
boasted less. Usually great events, especially 
revolutions, call forth new men. The celebri- 
ties of one or two decades no longer answer the 
requirements of the day, and they give way to 
the younger generation. Thus it was in the 
French revolution of 1830. To-day we see the 
reverse in France. Old men, such as Thiers, 
Favre, Cremieux—men whose youth and early 
manhood fell in the time of the Restoration or 
of Louis Phillipe—are those to whom the na- 
tion look for advice and wisdom. No signs 
thus far appear of a vigorous and gifted young 
France. In whatever direction we turn we per- 
ceive deterioration. Her military greatness of 
vaunted “glotre’’ has burst like a bubble, and 
no one can predict when it will be a reality 
again. 
chemistry they have been overtaken both by 
the Germans and the English. Cuvier, Bichat, 
and Arago have not been excelled by their 
countrymen. Renan almost convulsed France, 
yet he neither in depth nor thoroughness 
equalled David Strauss of nearly forty years 
ago. In belles-listric literature the aspect is 
no more cheering. Beranger, Lamartine, Bal- 
zac, and Eugene Sue are dead. Victor Hugo 
and George Sand, too, belong to a former gen- 
eration, and in vain we look for a young French 
author who will remotely compare with them. 
French literature under the Second Empire is 
either lascivious, illustrating and glorifying the 
demi monde, or tame and insipid like weak tea. 
In art there appears no real improvement. The 
only exception irf this respect may be Gustave 
Dore, who stands quite isolated. Aside from 
him we find no painters equal to Horace Ver- 
net, Deloroche, Descumps and Robert. Even 
Rosa Bonheur, Froyou, the painters of animals 
do not properly belong to the Second Empire. 
The same dearth is feund in music. Boyeldieu, 
Auber, Halevy and Adam have not yet found 
their equal among the younger composers. The 
French of the Second Empire have been en- 
thusiastic over the shallow dancing music, 
and lascivious platitudes of Offenbach that 
degenerate German—only a Frenchman by 
adoption, but fairly represents the depraved 
tastes of his adopted countrymen. In fact as 
we have said, wherever we turn our eyes, deter- 
ioration and impotence stare us in the face. We 
know how corruption has been spreading and 
honesty declining among that people, and the 
conclusion forced upon us is that their boast- 
ed civilization is a tradition of by gone days, 
and that the crushing defeats of the last several 
months are to be ascribed to the general moral 
and intellectual decay of the French nation. 
When the heart of a nation, is rotten its power 
is gone. Defeat and humiliation are the inev- 
itable consequences of moral and mental de- 
generation. ; 

Whether this moral condition of the French 
nation has been brought on by the influence of 
the Second Empire, or whether the second was 
only the fruit of previous demoralization, we 
are unable to decide. For the present so much 
is certain, we have no right to expect any mani- 
festation of true greatness or heroism in the 
French people. The hour is gone for this ; but 
let us hope that when the present great trial is 
past, the fallen nation may find in herself suffi- 
cient elements of strength and recuperative en- 
ergy to overcome, not the consequences of dis- 
astrous war—for they are comparatively light 
—but the influences, whatever they may be, 
which have produced the general state of de- 
cline and demoralization to which we have as- 
cribed the present national impotence. 

SS 
Still Lawful to Flog Negrees in Old 
Virginia. 


The editor of the “New Nationa Era” 
has received many letters from different parts 
of the South detailing individual cases of abuse, 
plainly showing that though slavery is now le- 
gally dead, its malignant and lawless spirit is 
yet alive. 
We now have one signed ‘‘ F. Nass, Lees- 
burg, Loudon county, Virginia,” showing 
marked traces of the ancient barbarism. The 
story of Mr. Nasu is, “ that a colored woman, 
named Mason, the wife of Jerry Mason, hada 
daughter living with a Mr. Detaney, just out- 
side of Leesburg, that Mrs. Mason, while call- 
ing upon Mr. Detaney upon business respect- 
ing her daughter, was assaulted by a daughter 
of Detaney with a stick, and her father, taking 
sides with his daughter, kicked Mrs. Mason 
down upon the ground. The assaulted party 
went toa Mr. Watace, a so-called justice of 
the peace, to get a warrant for the arrest of the 
guilty parties; bat Mr. James M. Wattace, 
the model justice of the peace, would do no- 
thing in the matter.” But this is not the only 
example of the villainy of thig so-called justice 
of the peace. Two white ruffians at the agri- 
cultural fair of Leesburg on the 19th, impu- 
dently put their arms around the wife of a col- 
ored man named Jack Bo.pino, and when Jack 
remonstrated against the outrage, he was pelted 
down by the atrocious ruffians with stones. 
The poor man after his beating made bis way 
to the incomparable Wattacs for a warrant to 
arrest the offenders. Like poor Jerry Mason, 
Jack was driven away by the Magistrate, and 
told that he would do nothing about it. If 
these statements be true—and they certainly 
bear the marks of truth—Mr. Jawes M. Wat- 
Laog should be immediately attended to by the 
proper authorities. 

EE 
Iv is stated that Mr. McPherson, Olerk of 
of Representatives, 





In natural science, philosophy, and | 


fluence, 
help 


shetch of his life will no doubt prove of inter- | 


vei to the general reader. 
Colonel Hucues is in the prime of life. He 
is above the medium height, of square, firmly 


anced by his strong physical powers. 
Colonel Hvcuas was born in Powhatan, a 
county lying a little above Richmond, on the 
south side of the Jamesriver. His family were 
among the pioneers of the colony of Virginia, 


built and powerful frame. He has an active, | 
nervous terperament, which is excellently bal- | 


Government that- you do not want its aid in 
building your great water and railroad lines. 


seeeemneenmenetinial 


ee 


Wendell Phillips at Lincoin Hall. 


“There is nothing new under the suo," was 
said by the inspired writer more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Wendell Phillips reiterated 
the assertion last evening at Lincoln Hall, and 
before he had finished his most suggestive and 
instructive lecture on “The Lost Arts,’’ the 








and one of the first to settle in Powhatan coun- 
ty. A considerable stream flowing into the 
James, called Hughes’ creek, takes its name 
from the original owners of the lands it drained. 
His grandfather, Davip Hvaues, was a captain 
in the war of Independence, while his father, 
Jesse Hvcues, was a captain in the war of 1812. 
His mother was a Morton, of Prince Edward 
county—a Hugenot—a scion of one of the most 
numerous and respectable families in Southside 
Virginia. Through her the snbject of this 
sketch inherits the blood of the Hugenot fami- 
lies of Watkins, Mosety, Mossy, Danret, and 
others. A great great uncle, Jesse Hucurs, 
was a pioneer hunter and Indian fighter in West 
Virginia, (see De Hass’s history.) from whom 
Hvuaues’ river, flowing into the Kanawha, took 
its name. From these facts it is plain that the 
subject of this memoir is beyond the reach of 
those who endeavor to make capital by the hue 
and cry of that terrible word “carpet-bagger."’ 

His father inherited a large plantation on the 
James river, in Powhatan county, but lost his 
estate in the financial depression which follow- 
ed the close‘of the last war against Great Bri- 
tain. He died soon efter, leaving his family 
without estate or means. Colonel Huaues, the 
subject of this sketch, who is now a man of 
wealth and great influence in Virginia, is gelf- 
educated and self-made. By his great industry 
and energy, and while yet in the prime of life, 
he has placed himself in an independent posi- 
tion, and is, therefore, not dependent on official 
position for the eupport of either himself or 
family. He bas accepted the leadership of the 
Republicans of his district because he believes, 
if elected, he can be of great service to them is 
advancing the interests of the State, and not 
from any hope or expectation of sel‘-aggran- 
disement or personal benefit. 

After passing through many vicissitudes as 
an orphan hoy, Colonel Huaues studied law on 
attaining manhood, and began the practice of 
his profession in Richmond in 1846, pursuing 
it with great assiduity and success until the 
close of Mr. Pizrce’s administration in 1847. 
During nearly all this time, however, he was a 
constant contributor to the Richmond Exami- 
ner, an independent Democratic paper of con- 
siderable celebrity and great influence in the 
South. When the editor of that journal, Joux 
M. Dantkt, Esq., went abroad as United States 
Minister to Sardinia in 1853, Colonel Hvaues 
assumed editorial charge of it. He continued 
in this position until the accession of Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN to the Presidency in 1857, when, on 
invitation of the President, he accepted the po- 
sition of principal editorial writer for the Wash- 
ington Union, the national organ, it will be 
remembered, of the Democratic party. This 
position he filled with marked ability until the 
summer of 1859, when he retired from politics 
to a farm which he had purchased in Washing- 
ton county, in Southwestern Virginia, where he 
haa since continued to reside, though during 
and since the war he has spent most of his time 
in Richmond. 

The hostility of Mr. Bucuanan to Judge 
Dova Las was one of the reasons which induc- 
ed the withdrawal of Col. Huaues from the 
Washington Union. He attended the Demo- 
cratic Convention which convened in Charles- 


Judge Dovaras; but owing to his personal 
relations with the Bucaanan Administration 
he took no part in the Presidential contest of 
that year. 

After secession became an accomplished fact, 
Col. Huaues threw in his lot with the State of 
Virginia, and at the earnest solicitation of his 
old associate, Jonn M. Dantex, Esq., spent 
the principal part of his time during the war 
in Richmond as an editorial writer for the col- 
anins of the Examiner. The influence and 
celebrity of this journal during that memorable 
period are well known. The paper was con- 
ducted in violent opposition to the Davis ad- 
ministration, but made encouragement of the 
Confederate soldiers and armies its leading study 
and effort. Mr. Daniet died during the last 
hours of the war. 


From the boar of the downfall of the rebel- 
lion Col. Huaues has devoted ull his energies 
and ability to the noble task of reconciling the 
people of the two hostile sections. He edited 
the Republic, the first Republican paper estab- 
lished in Richmond after the close of the war. 
During its short life it was regarded as one of 
the most ably conducted and brilliant journals 
of the country. One ef the first among the old 
citizens of Virginia to attach himself to the 
great party of progress and reform, he has 
since been an able, fearless and influential ad- 
vocate of the principles of the Republican 
party. 

On the removal of the State Journal from 
Alexandria to Richmond, he took editorial 
charge of that paper, and soon gained for it 
a national reputation. Having paid much at- 
tention to the material development of Virginia, 
he is distinguished above every other man ‘in 
that State as a writer on railroad questions. It 
was his advocacy through the columns of the 
Journal, by a series of most brilliant articles, 
that the consolidated line of railroad from Nor- 
fork via Cumberland Gap to Louisville, Ky., 
was made a favorite line of connection with the 


which must result in its speedy completion. 
His writings in favor of the Central Water 
Line through Virginia have been largely circu- 
lated in the West, and attracted much atten- 
tion in Congresa and among capitalists, and 
have been instramente! in producing the nu- 
merous memorials which have been addressed 
to Congress by States and great corporations 
calling upon the nation to complete that im- 
portant work. His report, prepared for the 
National Board of Trade, in favor of thia water 
line, has given him great celebrity. His article 
ae in Hunt's Mer- 
chanis’ Magasine for August and September, 
1868, and re-published in pamphlet form, has 
been widely ciroulated. 

There is no man in Virginia who, by his in- 
standing, and ability, is better able to 
hia people end set them on the high road 


| to happiness and rity th H 





ton in April, 1860, as a zealous advocate of 


West, and secured for ita popular attention, | 


him would be 


great audience gathered to hear him were al- 

most ready to accept the statement as literal 

truth to-day. This lecture must be heard to 
| be appreciated. Mr. Phillips {invests the sab- 
| ject, inherently one of the most,interesting, with 
| all the attractiveness of a romance. There is a 
_ grandear in his diction, and a subtle, magnetic 
| power in his quiet, unimpassioned tones, which 
enchain the attention of an assembly, and hold 
it as if spell-bound. Then his eager enthusi- 
asm, deftly restrained, yet all the more effective 
for that, and the consummate tact with which 
he marshals facts and argument, massing them 
intoan impregnable rhetorical structure, stampe 
him a very master of oratory. 

He prefaced his lecture last evening with the 
remark that we moderns have too much con- 
ceit, and then proceeded with a revelation of 
the past well calculated to remedy the fault. 
With a merciless hand he stripped from the 
achievements of our boasted civilization, alike 
in literature, the fine arts, and sciences, most 
of their claims to originality, and so far as re- 
gards the first two especially, reminded us that 
at best we are but humble imitators of the an- 
cients proud if we can now and then even ap- 
proach the perfection of their masters. 

All the particularly good jokes and most 
paradoxical bulls which we have credited to 
the wit of the Emerald Isle he traced back 
through successive plagiarists to the ancient 
Greeks, and then still further to the Asiatics 
or Egyptians. The almost impossible wonders 
of ancient metallurgy were gtaphically des- 
cribed. Glass, with its natural corollaries, the 
microscope, telescope, and opera-glass ; rail- 
roads, steamboats, steel, the magnetic needle, 
and even balloons, were among the lustrious 
gems which he placked from the borrowed 
splendor of modern discovery, and placed back 
among the treasures of that remote epoch in - 
the world’s history long before the Christian 
era, and often alluded to as the dim twilight of 
the past. 

Before entering upon the consideration of 
“The Lost Arts," Mr. Phillips said it gave him 
pleasure to be the first tocommence this course 
of lectures, because it afforded him an appor- 
tunity to say a few words relative to the lyceum 
asa publiceducator. After eloquently allud- 
ing to the necessity of education for the masses, 
he said that there were three great educa- 
tors—the pulpit, the press, and political par- 
ties. Without pausing to criticise the pulpit, he 
passed to the press, relieving himself in so doing 
of a number of well-timed caustic sentences, 
intended to demonstrate the rarity of independ- 
ence in journalism. Political parties were sim- 
ilarly criticised. The large hall was literally 
packed, and the lecturer received the closest 
attention during the delivery of his discourse. 
The next lecture of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public course will be delivered next Monday 
evening by Mrs. Joseph Ames; her subject 
being, “Women who Work vs. Women who 
Talk."'—Chronrele, Oct. 25th. 

————_ 
The Campaign in Virginia. 


The most cheering news comes up from the 
Old Dominion relative to the progress of the 
campaign on the part of the Republicans of that 
State. The work is being pushed forward by 
the Republicans with an industry and energy 
worthy of all commendation and praise. The 
party has emerged from the chaos and confu- 
sion which existed in its ranks some months 
ago, and now all is harmony and good feeling. 
The party is working as one man, and the re- 
sult will be the overthrow of the old secession 
Democratic party, which has so long fettered 
the people, and retarded the progress and im. 
provement of that State. 

The First, Second, Third, and Seventh Dis- 
tricts of Virginia are now represented by Re~ 
publicans. None of these districts will be lost 
in the coming election ; but there will be added 
to the Republican delegation in the next House, 
in addition to the above, Republican Represer- 
tatives from the Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth Dis- 
‘tricts, leaving but @ solitary Representative of 
the Democracy from that State. He will come 
from the Sixth District, a locality long known 
in Virginia as the “ Tenth Legion" of Demc- 
cracy. But even in this district the Democracy 
will loose heavily.. They have renominated Dr. 
Harris, who was so badly beaten by the Hon. 
Wx. Mitnes, Jr., in 1869. His renomination 
gives great dissatisfaction, and the result will 
open the way for the success of the Republicans 
of that district in the important contest o7 872. 
A more thorough and complete canvass was 
never made in aay State than is now progress- 
ing on the part of the Republicans of Virginia. 
The most of the speaking is beingdone by na- 
tive Republicans, who thoroughly un2eistand 
the situation, and therefore have much better 
effect among the masses than strangers on im. 
ported canvassers. 

But to conclude: We desire to compliment 
our friends in Virginia for the thorough and 
effective work which they are doing, and for 
the excelleat prospects they have for redeeming 
the old commonwealth of Virginia from Demo- 
cratic misrule. Let them continue the good 
work until the close of the 8th day of Novem- 
ber next, anda glorious victory must crown 
their efforts. 

—ESEEEeoqo(o(x(o Ras 

Senp on Your Monsy.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
& certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our frionds should send the names 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaetion on the part o 
the subscribers. 


—_—_—— 

Tue Democratic majority in Indiana is by the 
latest retarns reduced to a very small figure, 
and one report intimates that it is impoesible 
yet to becide that the Democrats have « major- 
ity. It is also reported that the Senate will be 
tied between the parties, and that the House 
will be controlled by the reform ’ 

whioh is equivalent tae Democratic majority 
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~~ PHURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1870. 


Our Last Word. 

This is the last word we shall be able to say 
to most of our readers before they will vote for 
either the Republican party or for the party who 
have declared all our reconstruction amend- 
ments and laws null and vord. 

Let us beseech our friends in all earnestness 


to do their duty to themselves, the Republican | 


— | 


"Notices by the Preas. 


. pan 


| The'New Nartonat Ena, thoagh abused in 
/8ome quarters, discouraged and ignored in 
others, has perhaps, received all the notice it 
deserved on the part of the press. The follow- 
ing notices will show that the paper has the 
good will of a few journals, whose good will is 
quite worth having. We would gladly promise 
our cotemporaries large improvements in the 
appearance and value of the New Nationat 
Era—but experience admonish against large 
promises altogether, to say little and do much, 





party, and the country from this time till the | still we hope to improve our journal, and make 
polls close on the 8th of November. They hold | it every way deserving of the good opinion so 
their own destinies, the destinies of the Repub- | freely expressed by our friends—and in some 
lican party, and to a great extent the destinies | measure answer the high purposes for which 
of the Southern States in their hands. | it is established : 
We cannot doubt that they will use their | 
ower wisely, justly, and patriotically. We)| Frederick Douglass entered last week upon 


| his duties as editor of the New Nationa Fra, 
have little fear as . Ky of them can be wheedled, at Washington. Of his eminent fitness for the 
or bullied, or bribed into the support of their | place we have already spoken, albeit such com- 
life-long euemies and the enemies of the coun-| mendation was superfluous. As Mr. Douglass 
try. Every one of them knew right well how to | has become a proprietor of the paper, he or ym 
act during the rebellion. Wedonot doubt they | ™°#™8 and expects to make it a success, and we 


trust he will not be disappointed. The paper 
understand equally well how to vote now. They under his guidance, eught to command a large 


could not be seduced into a support of the re- | circulation, not only among those whose skins 
hellion then ; they cannot be cheated into the | are of the same hue of his own, but also among 
support of rebel Democrats now. | white people. As an educational force among 


From the New York Independent. 


. i iti f the Repub- 
But they need to do more than vote right. Oe sey eS eee Se 


Itis as important that they should work for | 
their principles and their rights as to vote for | 
them. Each one can do much more than de- 

posit his own ballot on the right side. He can | 
see that his less active or less intelligent neigh- | 
por does the same thing. Let him stir up the | 
slothful, stimulate the halting, encourage the | 


| lic, it must be invaluable. 


Those who hope to 
mislead this class of voters, —- their ig- 
norance or prejudice, will find in Mr. Douglass 
and his paper a power to baffle their designs. 


| From Mr. D.’s manly and earnest “Salutatory” 


we copy as follows : 


From Rochester Democrat. 
A Wortuy Work in Wortny Hanps.—The 
work of counseling, educating, and instructing 


| 

doubting. Let him see to it that every one | the newly enfranchised colored men of our coun- 
votes, and votes for justice, equal rights, and try is one worthy ef the broadest mind and the 
Republicanism—and give him the reason why. | highest ambition. Such a work has just been 
If you will do this all will be well, and great entered upon by a laborer well adapted to his 

’ | noble task. Every one acquainted with the an- 
| tecedents, career, and abilities of Frederick 
| Douglass will at once concede that there is no 
| man in the United States more eminently fitted 
| and qualified than he to lead in the great work 
This gentleman, recently appointed to the | alluded to, and we are glad to see that he has 


. Melee ’ ™ | entered upon it in the capacity of Editor-in- 
office of Superintendent of bs tw ad Chief of Phe a, fi se Tees. aa Gane 
Washington and Georgetown, has resigne | number of which lies before us. The journal 
responsible position, much to the regret ‘of | i, published in Washington, and is designed to 
those who knew his excellent qualifications for | be the principal journalistic guardian of the 
the place. It appears that Mr. Catto found it | rights, interests, and general welfare of our 

‘ble to get released from his connection | °° lored fellow-citizens throughout the country. 
impossible t g : ‘ | It is edited exclusively by colored men, and the 
with the high schools. The following letter | agitorials in the wre: Bo Bass us give unmis- 
from Mr. Catto explains itself : | takable evidence that -_ —- ore firm 

‘ i 2~ | grasp upon at national subjects, and know 
Wasutnoron, Coteber ae ae | Coebe Seemed them with abilit , 

To the Board of Trustees of Colored Schools of The objects which Mr. Doug ass sets befor 
Washington and Georgetown ; himself in entering upon his new, honorable, 
GentLeen : I herein respectfully present to | and, as we have no doubt will prove to be the 

your body my resignation as Superintendent of | case, eminently successful career, and the spirit 

the schools under your charge. | in which he enters upon his responsible task 

I cannot, in view of the very agreeable and | cannot but be a matter of deep interest to the 
friendly associations which have existed be-| great host of his warm friends and admirers 
tween us for the short time I have spent in your | scattered all over the Union. For the purpose 
service, allow this opportunity to pass without | of gratifying those friends, as well on account 
expressing to you in a formal manner the | of its intrinsic merits, we give in another 
pleasant memory that will ever attach to our | column the salutatory of Mr. Douglass in full. 
official relations. At the time I accepted this | Our readers will, we are certain, read it with 
position I had no doubt of the immediate ac-| much pleasure, and will unite with us in heart- 
ceptance of my resignation from the situation | ily and warmly welcoming him to the new and 
i then held. Precedents to that effect had been | noble field of labor upon which he enters with 
established. Finding, however, that I could | such exalted aims and resolves. 
not be immediately released, I concluded to do 
whatever I could, with the generous permission | From the Boston Commonwealth. 
of my managers, in freeing the commencement; The New Era, of Washington, has taken the 
of your schools from the embarrassment uncer | name of the New Nationa Era, and been 
which it would otherwise be placed. | placed in the charge of Frederick Douglass. 

My acquaintance with you officially and per- | ine, the last number, which was the first 
sonally ; my interest in the good cause of edu-| under the new direction, was as vigorous and 
cation, to which you, geutlemen, 80 untiringly | readable as the old North Star of Rochester, 
devote your unrequited labors, and an appre- | in which Mr. Douglass won so much renown a8 
ciation of the field of usefulness which- your | an editor. 


will be your reward. 





Mr. Octavius Catto. 


schools present, can not but cause feelings of 
regret at this separation. 
it is with gratification that I learn of your 


having secured the services of an experienced | 


and efficient gentleman to fill the vacancy caused 
hy this resignation. I feel confident that the 
work will be committed to the hands of one 
who, with the assistance of your able and de- 
voted teachers, will render your schools emi- 
nently successful. I sball ever regard with in- 
terest and watchfalness the progress and success 
of your schools, and I can assure you that I 


earnestly hope that the bleesings of God may | 


rest upon your body and the schools under its 
supervision. 
Very truly yours, in behalf of popular edu- 
cation, Ocravivs V. Catto. 
— 


How We Stand. 


The result for members of the next House 
of Representatives foots up, thus far, as fol- 


lows: 
Repub. Dem. 


0; 


0 
11 
5 
0 
1 
5 


5 


Oregon 
North Carolina 


Indiana 
( 


0 


“y7 


~~ 


This shows a loss of five in Pennsylvania 
and one in Indiana; bat as Mr. Morret., if 
not Mr. Cessna, of Pennsylvania, and General 
Scuenck, of Ohio, will get their seats, there 
will be a loss of only two in the aggreyate. 
‘The Copperheads, who have been so anxiously 
awaiting fur that reaction to set in, won't find 
much comfort in this result. 





—————_— 


A Warning to Democratic Ruf- 
flans. 


A rush of rebel or Irish Democrats broke 
into the room in which the judges were can- 
vassing the votes in one of the wards of Phila- 
delphia the day after the election, and com- 
menced @ brutal attack upon the canvassers. 
In self-defense Mr. Crawrorp, one of the 
judges, shot and wounded a fellow named No- 
LAN, who died two days after. It created great 
excitement amongst the Democracy. A riot 
was threatened, and an attempt made to linch 
Mr. Crawrorp. But it finally died out. Mr.C. 
was arrested and examined on the charge of 
shooting Notan, but was acquitted on the 
round that he was acting in self-defense. The 
object of the ruffians, who were mostly Irish 
bullies, was to break up the canvass and destroy 
the returns, But they failed in the attempt, 
und one of the gang lost his life in the scheme. 
If three or four more of them had met the same 


The Era was projected to be the 
organ of communication between the enfran- 
| chised colored Americans. 


From the Progress of Liberty. 

“Tur New Nationat Era,”’ is the name of 
that sprightly weekly published at Washington, 
edited by Frederick Douglass. It is useless to 
say it is ably edited and well conducted ; the 
name of its editor gives that assurance, and 
we bespeak for it, in a short time, a wide cir- 
culation. 


From the Index. 

It will be no matter of news to the readers 
of the Index to say that Mr. Frederick Doug- 
lass has become editor-in-chief of the New 
Nationat Era, Washington, D. C., or that this 
| fact is a sufficient guarantee that the paper will 
| be conducted with brilliancy, ability, and high 
| principle. When we read at the close of his 
| ‘*Salutatory ” these words to his friends—‘I 
| will end * by giving you my heart and 
| hand, in spirit at least, and by asking your 
| hearts and hands in return '’—we inwardly re- 


| sponded, “ Yes, here are ours, sincerely given.” 





From the Mississippi Tribune. 

‘Tur New Era.—The New Ena, published at 
| Washington, D. C., is generally, and no doubt 
| correctly, supposed to be the organ of the col- 
| ored people of the United States. It gaineda 
| wide notoriety with Mr. Martin as Editor-in- 
| Chief, in this State, by its controversy with 
| his Excellency, Governor Alcorn, on the mixed 
school question. The side taken by the New 
Era had not, as we are informed, the sympathy 
of its proprietors or the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party at Washington, who thought we 
knew more about the circumstances connected 
| with the establishment of the school system 
here than those twelve hundred miles away. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass is now Editer-in- 
Chief of this journal, a id it is styled the New 
Nationa Era. Douglass is decidedly the 
ablest colored man of this age,and we do not 
know of any of a different color that we con- 
sider his superior. His ——— for the last 
twenty years are fulfilled prophecies in the 
events of to-day, which shows a statesmanship 
far beyond that of Clay or Webster. 

Mr. Douglass’ mind is as comprehensive as 
the known social and political wants of the hu- 
man race, and as clear as a sunbeam. He has 
the moral courage that never falters, and kis 
mode of expression is characterized by the ma- 
jestic heat of that great soul of his that lifted 
him out of the degradation of slavery to the 
very ideal of true manhood. His life has been 
one of stormy conflict with gigantic wrong. de- 
veloping a power of sarcasm which, when pro- 
voked by a foe, is worse than that poured on 
| the head of Cataline at Rome, or on Shylock 
| in the Court of Venice. 
| Mr. Douglass knows the white and colored 
| people of this country, high and low, thorough- 

ly. He can paint a picture of social life in 
| plantation cabins as easily as that of his own 
| fireside, and so on with the intermediate and 
| higher circles of life. The New Nationat Era 
| has our best wishes. 


' —_— — 


From the New York Independent. 
| The New Nationat Era, which, under the 
editorship of Frederick Douglass, gives evidence 
| not “ of bigh moral power, but of great 
| political sagacity, warns the Republican party 
| of the danger that a portion of the colored 





| fate it would have been better for the cause of | ed voters may be, through ignorance and the 
law and order in Philadelphia. The bullies of | _ of habits fostered by slavery, drawn to 


this class have too long had it their own way | 


n that city. 





Joun Jongs, Esq., a colored citizen of Chi- 
ago, being nominated by his friends for the 
General Assembly of Illinois, has declined the 
honor for the reason, “that being so lately 
adopted into the body politic, he is but a novice, 
and that as questions of the greatest impor- 


tance will be presented for the consideration of | 


} the next meeting of the Assembly, it is requi- 
site that no mistake be made, and he hardly 
feels competent for the position.”” The New 
York Tribune says in regard to the above, 
‘that if every man made his fitness a test be- 
fore accepting a nomination, candidates would 
vow and then be scarce.” 








Tue Richmond Journal prints partial returns 
the census of Virginia, from which it 
deduces that the entire population will be 
between twelve and thirteen hundred thousand. 
The city of Richmond returns 51,093 inhabi- 
tants, an increase of 13,193 since 1860. 

Every colored man who would like to have 
tue shackles which Republicans have removed, 
restored to their limbs, or to be reduced toa 
*pecies of servitude hardly less galling, should 
Vote the Demoeratie ticket, 


he support of the sham Democracy. While 
, “the Northern Democracy was never more the 
| natoral and unfailing ally of slavery than coi- 
i . - 
| ored voters are of the Republican party,’’ it is 
| none the less true that “the leaders of the De- 
| mocratic party in the Southern States hold a 
| decided advantage in several important partio- 
_ ulars over those of the Republican party.” Mr. 
| Douglass puts the case none too strongly, and 
| the Republicans will do well to heed his warn- 
| ing voice. No effort should be spared to en- 
| lighten the newly enfranchised voters, and to 
| inspire in their minds the high regard for those 
| to whom they are indebted for their rights. It 
is unfortunate that so many unscrupulous men, 
| who have shown themselves unworthy ‘of the 
negro’s confidence, and whose whole influence 
is calculated to destroy the party, have made 
themselves conspicuous as Republican leaders at 
the South. 


TS 
Tuere is an old colored manin Mobile, 87 
years of age, who is now living with his seventh 
wife, aad is the fether of forty-one ehildren, the 
youngest being five months old. He was born 
in New London, Connecticut; was stolen and 
brought to that place when a. child, and has 
lived there seventy years. His Name is Ste. 
phen Short. 
Tusrs are now 12 widows of revolutionary 
soldiers on the pension rolls, who are over 100 
|years old. The oldest of these is Lydia Ble 
| ving, of Troy, aged 109, whose oldest boy is 87. 
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Iv is said that the October ele ave con- 
siderably demoralized the Carl Schurz coalition 
in Missouri. The St. Louis Republican at- 
tacks the St. Louis Democrat one of the other 
elements in the coalition, for rejoicing over the 
defeat of the Democrats in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana. A Federal officer from Missouri 
states that it is very doubtful whether the De- 
mocrats, when it comes to voting will support 
the dissatisfied Republican ticket. 

Gen. Eaton, the present U. S. Superintend- 
ent of Education, in bis annual report gives a 
discouraging account of the condition of edu- 
cation at the South. Of the fourteen old slave 
States there is not one in which there is a hearty 
desire to sustain a system of free schools. In 
most of them it is strongly opposed, and there 
is an especially bitter opposition to the educa- 
tion of colored children. 

Every vote given by a colored man for a 
Democrat is a declaration in favor of repudia- 
ting the whole series of reconstruction laws 
passed by a Republican Congress, first to libe- 
rate and then toenfranchise them. The Demo- 
cracy declare all these measures unconstitu- 
tional, and that they must and should be repu- 
diated as soon as they obtain the power ! 

The copperhead papers in New York, especi- 
ally the World, are laboring hard to fire the 
Irish heart and prepare them for a fight on 
election day because the Government is deter- 
mined to prevent fraudulent voting, as far as 
possible. No greater indignity could be offer- 
ed the copperhead Democracy than to prevent 
them from voting ten to twenty times each at 
the same election. 

Tue Government paid last year in pensions 
to soldiers disabled in the Democratic rebellion 
twenty-one millions of dollars. For the pres- 
ent year, ending June 30, 1871, twenty-nine 
millions of dollars will be required. But for 
the treason of that party very little of this tax 
would be necessary—not more than two or 
three millions of dollars. 


Tuere are in the Soldiers’ Home in General 
Schenck's district, Ohio, six hundred crippled 
soldiers, all disabled in their efforts to put down 
the Democratic rebellion. The Democratic 
election judges, under the direction of the in- 
famous traitor Vallandigham, refused to let 
them vote. ‘his is modern Democracy! Tere 
is Democratic patriotism and justice! 

One of the census marshals in Pittsylvania, 
Virginia, undertook to make an extra penny or 
two by duplicating the names of the inhabitants 
of his district. But he did it in a very bung- 
ling way, and was detected at once in the Cen- 
sus Office here. Has his arrest been ordered. 
The delinquent’s name is Cole. 


Greyn. Banks and Gen. Breckinridge “ met 
by chance’’ at the Burnett House the other 
day and had a lively time, according to the 
New Orleans Picayune. And Banks was so 
much captivated by the traitor, that he accept- 
ed an invitation to visit him at Lexington, Ky., 
and spend several blissful days with him. 

Proressor Chandler, the chemist to the New 
York Board of Health, has made an analysis of 
the milk sold in that city, and comes to the 
conclusion that 40,000,000 quarts of water are 
annually used to adulterate the milk of the 
New Yorkers, which at ten cents per quart, 
gives $4,000,000 annually, or $12,000 per day. 
Uncte Georor, a colored man 106 years old, 


| who has been an inebriate for ten years, was 


dragged to the polls at the late election in In- 
diana to vote the Democratic ticket. That is 
the only kind of colored voters the rebel De- 
mocracy will be likely to catch. 
Tue Republican Administration of General 
Grant costs the people of the nation about two 
dollarseach. The copperhead city government of 
New York costs the people of that city twenty- 
eight dollarseach. Elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress and they will speedily con- 
fer upon the whole people the same blessing! 
Every colored man who has become disgust- 
ed with the right of suffrage and the same 
equal privileges as white men should vote for 
the copperhead candidates in the various South- 
ern States on the 8th of November next. 


Tue number of pensions on the rolls of the 
Pension Office is 195,739. All of these, except 
1,821, are for the war of the rebellion—86, 157 
of whom are invalid soldiers, and 107,530 
widows. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, they were paid pensions to the amount 
of $28,384,043.75. 

Every Republican vote given for a Demo- 
crat is a vote in favor of paying the rebel 
claims for damages during the rebellion, where- 
by our debt and our taxes will be more than 
doubled. Is that a measure to be desired? 

It has been all arranged by those who pre- 
tend to know, if not by those who have the 
power, that Mr. Delano is to be Secretary of 
the interior in place of Gen. Cox, resigned, and 
that Mr. Douglass, assistant to Mr. DeLano, is 
to take his place. 


Two if not three of the four members of 
Congress just elected in South Carolina, are 
colored men, a8 well as the Lieut. Governor, 
and a large number of the members of the 
Legislature. 


THE same papers which were the most vulgar 
and abusive of General Thomas, the hero and 
patriot, are now the most fulsome in their 
praise of Lee, the traitor and ingrate. They 
are bound in demanding that we shall forget 
Lee’s treason. But not one of them was willing 
to pardon Thomas’ loyalty. 

A VALLIANT COPPERHEAD EpITOR of New 
Haven, Connecticut, declares that if the efforts 
of the Irish and other copperhead repeaters are 
interferred with on the day of election, “Grant's 
gunboats and marines will be sunk in less than 
two hours by the New York militia!” 

It probably won't make much difference in 
our vote in the House whether Lew Campbell 
is permitted to take his seat or not. Itis time 
for him to flop again. And this time} it is his 
turn to go to the Republicans. 


Tus New Orleans Picayune thinks the story 
that Beauregard is in France at the head of an 
army, can’t be true, as he is in that city, and 
has not been to Europe since the war began. 
That last does create some doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

Tue total population of the State of Michi- 
gan, according to the census, is 1,191,463. In 
1860 it was 749,113—an increase of fifty-five 
percent. This shows an increase in the popu- 
lation of the State of 442,350 in ten years. 

Ong of the most decisive political revolutions 
of the year is in the Ninth Ohio District, where 
Dickinson, Democrat, had 1,645 majority two 
years agoand Foster, Republican, has 1,161 
majority now. 

Tuk Cincinnati Commercial says that Mc- 
Clung’s defeat in the Fourth District is attrib- 
utable to his tariff talk. To which the Dayton 
Journal replies that, ‘‘the fact of the matter is 
that Mr. McClung is a free trader.’’ 

Tax Republican majority in Iowa on the 
11th will be 36,000, That will do for this time. 
The Republican majority in Ohio, over the rebel 
Demoeracy was 16,800 and 14,956 over all, an 
increase of over 7,800 since last year. 

Tas New York papers talk mysteriously 
about s maa brought from England by two 
New York detectives, as © witness or a suspect- 
ed party, in the Nathan mutder case, The re- 
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Al. B. Stowe Highly eS ee Jane G. 
Austin ; Experiments, C. A. H.; Fechter as 
Hamlet, Kate Field ; J and his Friend, 
XL., Bayard Taylor ; Four Months with Charles 
Dickens, II. ; Murillo’s ‘* Immaculate Conce 
tion,” David Gray ; Traveling Companions, I., 
H. James, Jr.; The Intellectual Influence of 
Music, John 8S. Dwight ; A November Pastoral, 
Bayard Taylor; Mr. Burlingame as an Orator ; 
Reviews and Literary Notices. Fields, Os- 
good & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

I 
Tas People’s Literary Companion, for No- 
vember, comes to us as bright and as fresh look- 
ing as the n fields are after a gentle rain. 
It is published by E.C. Allen & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. Terms, 45 cents per year. A fine steel 
engraving, entitled “From Shore to Shore,” 
is — to every new subscriber. It is 
really one of the most pleasing engravings ever 
before the public. The Companion is printed 
on fine, heavy paper; its columns are filled to 
the brim with good things by talented authors, 
and withal it is one of the largest and finest 
illustrated family papers published. 
ai. A 


aa 


Tue Government paid the present year in 
interest on the public debt one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. But for the Demo- 
cratic rebellion not one dollar of this sum would 
have to be paid. 


The Hon. Thomas Mooney, the copperhead 
who promised to drive the Chinese out of Cal- 
ifornia in three months if the Californians 
would make him Governor, and then defaulted 
and absconded, has written from Clifton; Can- 
ada, to San Francisco that he was intending to 
travel in Europe for a year. 


Dr. Haven, late President of Michigan Uni- 
versity, is reported to have been offered the 
Presidency of the University of Wisconsin. 


The Albany Express says that a destructive 
and poisonous worm has made its appearance 
in the cabbage grown in that locality, render- 
ing many acres of the crop worthless, 


Brigham Young regrets the million anda 
half of women that are ‘‘wasted’’ as he terms 
it, in this country, by being unmarried. 


Columbus sailed on Friday, and discovered 
the New World on Friday—two facts used by 
European fogies to prove what an unlucky day 
Friday always has been. 


Captain General de Rodas of Cuba, has is- 
sued an order liberating two thousand appren- 
ticed negroes captured from slavers in the years 
1855, 1856 and 1857, 


A former slave of the Davis family, named 
Montgomery, has received a prize for the best 
mm of long stapled cotton delivered at New 

rleans. 
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Our Financial Statement for 
Month of September. 


It appears from the detailed report in another 
place in this paper that the gain in deposits for 
September amount to about $25,000, which we 
regard as unusually satisfactory in view of the | 
dullness of trade and the general quiet in farm- | 
ing, business, and financial matters at this sea- | 


son. 
je 


Our Bank as a Place of Deposit. 


Not only is it a good place for the laboring 
man to put his earnings in, but tis a good place 
for the merchant, the planter and the business 
man to deposit their funds. We offer advan- 
tages which are in fact unsurpassed. All money 
left with us is safe, as secure as real estate secu- | 
rity, Government bonds, the best safes now made 
and honest cashiers can make it; then all depos- 
its are on call of the party leaving them; and, fi- 
nally we pay interest (usually at the annual rate 
of 5 per cent.) three times a year on all deposits 
which have laid untouched for four months, viz: | 
from March lst to July Ist, from July lst to 
Nov. Ist, from Nov. Ist to March Ist—and this | 
interest can be added to the principal, and then 
the whole amount will draw interest on the next 
four months. 

We believe that no other Banks or Deposit- 
ories treat their customers with such liberality. 
Some Bankers.allow running interest on de- 
posits, and Savings Banks generally divide the 
year into two parts of six months each. Thus 
we offer inducements superior to either of these 
Depositories. 


na 
Advantages of Our Bank for Loan 
and Exchange. 


We advance money on United States Bonds 
and best real estate security, precisely as any 
other Bank does, but our charter does not al- 
low us to discount notes. 

Our Branches are located in every principal 
business centre in the Southern and most of the 
Western States, so that we can sell drafts and 
make collections cn any point from New York 


such facilities. 
tensive and cheap; we pay no middle parties 
and thus save all per centage and commissions. 


— 


Our Paper as a Sheet to Adver- 
tise in. 








We circulate all through the Southern States 
not less than fifteen thousand copies of our 
monthly issues. Our branch offices are located 


at the best business centres, and thence our 


papers find their way to every town, village, 
hamlet, and almost every farm. The people 
who get our papers read them, read them care- 
fully, and know what is in them. They are an 
industrious péople. Every day they are learn- 
ing how to live more comfortably, to provide 
themselves with the little affairs of household 
convenience or ornament, to dress better, and 
in all particulars to supply themselves with the 
thousand and one things which have come in 
this day to be considered necessaries for human 
beings, and which the working men of the 
North consider absolutely indispensable, but 
which were not only beyond the knowledge, but 
also beyond the reach, of slaves. 

And our readers are able to buy these things. 
The men and women who have more than two 
millions of dollars in this Bank, who own 
houses and farms, are good customers for any 
merchandise. They want good farming tools, 
all the new improvements in kitchen and do- 
mestic utensils, mechanical implements, good 
medicines, condensed extracts for cooking, pa- 
pers, pamphlets, magazines, school-books, mu- 
sic-books, musical instruments of all kinds— 
in fine, they want everything that goes to make 
up the furniture and equipment of the farm, 
the workshop, and the household in these times. 
Perhaps they may not at once buy in such 
quantities as the like numbers in older and 
richer communities ; but, at the rate of prog- 
ress made in the past five years, it will not be 
long before this large population will be as de- 
sirable customers for goods, merchandise, and 
manufactures of all sorts as any class of people 
in the land. 

Our rates for advertisements are very low. 
No other newspaper offers such admirable {e- 
cilities at so low rates as wedo. We invite 
every merchant who has any goods or wares 
suitable for the Southern trade to try one ven- 
ture of an advertisement in our columns. Or- 
ders can be left with any of our cashiers. 

Eee 





detectives, but the detectives | 


to Galveston and from New Orleans to Chicago. | 
No other Banking institution, we think, afford | 
Our system is complete, ex- | 


creased to over thirty dollars; and five hun- 
| é Ciohensd peuple of Vir-| ! 


ted to support the substantial walls that are to 





aew, "t emoke, don’t swear. Be diligent. | 
Be earnest. Karn money, and then save it to | 


be placed thereon. The work will be pushed | do gond with, and so bless your race and the 


on with all despatch to the earliest completion. | world. 


The Directors have had urgent applications for 
every room that can ibly be spared after | 
the Bank is moved fs ’ ' | 
It is by no means certain that we shall not | 
use these Banking rooms for our Central office | 
and continue the Washington Branch at its 
present eligible location. Such a plan could | 
not affect our system of management, and there | 


are 80 many evident advantages from the ar- | 


rangement thatit is very probable it will be 
carried out. 
aan 


Augusta Branch. 
Avevsta, Ga., Oct. 14, 1870. 
The deposits for September numbered 326, 


H. C. Percy, Cashier. 


— 
Interest. Arkansas 


: aan eis | Alex. Mcbonald..............1871 John M. 
Taxe Notice.—All moneys deposited in the | Benjamin P. Rice............183 Thomas W. 


‘ Nevada. 
Bank between this date and Monday, Novem- | Cornelius Cole. 1873! James W. WN. 
ber 21st, will begin to draw interest on the 1st | =°S*™*Oyperiye ica | Wiliam M. Showa 


day of November. Now is the time to deposit | Orr 8 Berry ; 
your earnings. A penny saved is a penny} 


a 


Bank open on Wednesday and Setardey | shoe ater 
evenings of each week, at 507 Seventh street, (yicy) 7 


Willard Sauisba: 
earned. Thomas F. Bayard 








5 | opposite the Post Office, just to accommodate | 
REPORTS FROM THE BRANCHES. | laboring men who are at‘their work during the | Richard Yates... 


day. Any sum from five cents to five thousand | \¥™#2 Trambull ........... 


dollars received. 


} 


| Daniel 


ee 1 
Henry Ward Beecher says that he would as | J.B. Howell..................18T1 


and amounted to $4,459.78. The drafts num- | $09 g0 Scourting with his father’s old love- J*mee Herlen 


bered 248, amounting to $6,314.60. There 
were 58 new depositors, and, on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, the Branch had 1,212 depositors and 
$45,736.22. 

From this statement it will be learned that 
the Branch fell back $1,854.22. 

However, we have some encouragement in 
the fact that it was the only month since Octo- 


large amount of drafts were owing to money 
being drawn to buy and build houses, and to 
use for necessary expenses during the ‘‘ hard 
times,” for which the depositors were glad to 
be prepared. 
D. A. Ritrer, Cashier. 
-—<senitiliminace 

Baltimore Branch. 

Batimor®, Mp., Oct. 10, 1870. 

I have the pleasure to report that the busi- | 
ness and usefulness of the Bank is steadily ad- 
vancing. During the past year we have showa 
a constant increase every month, and during 
the last three—July, August, and September | 
—there has been a great increase of over twelve | 
thousand dollars, ($12,000,) and that has been | 
a healthy growth in 1869. We had during the | 
same month deposited by the bureaus or dis- 
bursing officer $19,852.26, and during same | 
time this year only $3,923.13, showing a falling | 
off of $15,129.13, which is more than made up | 
by regular depositors. The amount now due | 
to depositors is over $132,000. We feel that | 
there is a growing interest in the success of the 
Bank by the people of Baltimore; but their | 
business has not been prosperous during the | 
past year, and they have been forced to use| 
most, if not all, of their means. But should | 
business generally revive, we look to a large | 
increase of deposits for the Bank. Every open- | 
ing, such as fairs, festivals, and any gathering | 
of the people, we have the interests of the Ban‘ | 
brought into view, either by speaking or hand- | 
bills and cards. Its reputation is undoubted, 
and all that is in the way ef its more rapid | 
growth is the want of money. 

Very respectfully, 
Samvuget Townsenp, Cashier. 
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Macon Branch. 


Macon, Ga., Ocr., 1870. 

We have moved our office to No. 88 Mulberry 
street, nearly opposite the Post-office, securing 
the best location for our business any where in 
the city—and already there are evident signs 
of increasing patronage. We commenced this | 
month with $21,664.50 due depositors, a gain 
of $768.17 over last month. If we gained near | 
$800 in September we should gain double that 
amount in October. Work is plentiful, wages 
good and large amounts of cotton being sold 
daily and money is circulating freely. Now if 
the laboring men, mechanics and farmers, will | 
only remember the dull days of June, July and 
August when ’twas almost impossible to get 
money for anything they will see to it that their 
money does not go until they are compelled to 
spend it. 

Colored men of Macon! After two years of 
hard effort the Freedman’s Bank of this city is 
able to showa balance of less than $25,000! 
The Advisory Committee have planned work 
and urged, as has also the cashier, and although 
results have been gratifying to some evtent, 
yet much remains to be done. Out of a popv- 
lation of over 4000—only 707 have commenced 
the benefit of all the people, and we ought to | 
have on our books now at least the names of 
1800 depositors. 

Will these 700 men go to work and urge 
upon their friends the importance of saving 
their money and of putting their saving in the 
National Savings Bank. Many men who 
thought they could not save money have by 
putting it out of sight into the Bank been able 
in a short time to save often more than $100 in 
a few months that would otherwise have been 
wasted. Don’t wait for large sums—save the 
the dimes. 





T. G. Srewarr, Cashier. 
I 
Nashville Branch: 
Nasxvi.ur, Tenn., Oct. 14, 1870. 

We are enabled to report, for September, an 
increased amount of business over the previous 
month. 

The amount deposited was considerably 
greater than the amount deposited for the 
month of August. 

We received from 324 deposits (52 of which 
were new) $13,995.35, and paid 413 drafts, 
amounting to $13,791.32, thus giving us a gain 
of a little over twelve hundred dollars. 

Among the new depositors I may mention 
one who came from a town about forty miles 
distant for the express purpose, as he told me, 
of encouraging the Freedman’s Bank. 

At our last monthly meeting of the Advisory 
Committee a resolution was passed agreeing to 
hold a series of meetings in the interest of the 
Bank during the present fall and ensuing 
winter. 

A word with regard to what is being done 
among the colored people in saving their 
money, &c. To the friends of the race it will 
be gratifying to learn that quite a spirit of en- 
terprise is at present being shown in the secur- 
ing of comfortable homes in various localities 
on the suburbs of the city. 

With regard to crops the opinion seems to 
be pretty general that the amount which will 
be realized this year from the cotton crop will 
be quite small. To be satisfied of this one has 
only to refer to the price as quoted in the jour- 
nals from the various cotton centres. 


Joun J. Cary, Cashier. 
ee 


Norfolk Branch. - 
Norrouk, Va., Oct., 1870. 

The Bank here seems to gain favor with all 
classes. Wehave received an unusually large 
number of new accounts during the past month, 
most of them from persons who mean “ busi- 
ness,” and will continue. 

Several city merchants, who take an interest 
in the colored people, have recently placed their 
accounts in the Bank, and so recommend our 
work by precept and example. 

It is encouraging to notice the large propor- 
tion of young people among our new depositors. 
Would that all might see the advantage of an 
‘early start’ in the way to prosperity and 


Ten dollars saved at the age of twenty-five 
will, when the age of sixty comes, have in- 


ginis! 





im five years none of you need be poor. Don't. 


ber, 1869, that the Branch did not gain. The, 


| universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 


_ the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 


| letters as to 
pray out of. 


go to church and carry a book to ramund @. 


Henry a 
William ase 
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| Samuel C. Pomeroy 1878; 
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| \[RS. ELIZABETH E. COOLEY, 


| PRIVATE BOARDING, 
No. 62 Phillips Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dees HOTEL, 
1713 K STREET. 


This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
house will, on the 1st of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. St. Ciatr Davis, the popular 
proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 

erms reasonable. Choice Wines, Liquors, and 
Cigars at the bar. oct27-3m* 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 
“ EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 


DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 


71 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


oct27-6t 





Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 
left in my charge. jy14-6m. 











All About the Public Lands, __ 


ELT 2 i Ww. Pitt Kellogg 
} Maine 


' 
' Thomas 0. McCreery* 
Garrett Davis*......00...++ 


! 
| Johan 8. Harris 





Vermont. 


| Coe icine Guano vein — Timoth 





HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. | 


Tells all About the Public Lands. 


It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


— 
t tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 
It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
It tells how to take up government land under 
with blank forms, fees, &c. 
It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 


[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
Inc $5 to $10 pown, anp $10 to $20 IN Five 
YEARS. ] 


--+ 1878| Justin 8. M orriil. 
“estate wees FP. Bdmunde.......... 4876 


1871' John F. Lewis...ces0s OT eee 
++. 1876 John W. Johnston 


1871 Waitmen wiley... 
++ 1876) Arthur I. Boreman. 


0. Howe 
Carpenter 


Alexander Rameey 1876 Matt. H. 


ublicans, ...; 
oie woulhe tai 4 fall 


The Senators elect from Georgia have not been admitted to 
their seats. 


- Vacancies, .... 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. 
2 Charlee W. Rec 

jes W. Ruckley. 2—Charies H: * 
3—Robert H. Heflin. | &John T. Bi . 
4—Oharles Hays. | 4#—John Hill, 
6—Peter M. Dox.* j 
6—William C. Sherrod.* | 

Arkansas 


1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. 


j New Jersey. 
' 1—William Moore. 


New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves,* 
2—John G. Sh * 


3—Hen 
4—J 


2—Aaron A. Sargent. 
3—James A. Johneon.* 


Connecticut. | 
1—Julius L Berens. ey 
2—8 - Kel . j 
3—H. H. | 


4—William H. Barnum.* 
Delta 


12—J _ 
| 18—John A. Griswold.* 
woare. 
— T. Biggs.* 


| 14—Stephen L. hem.* 
16—Adviphus ne 
. | 3 Ferriss. 
Charles M. Hamilton. | 17—William A. Wheeler. 
Georgia. | 18—Stephea 
(Vacancy) 


Mlinois. | a 
At Large—John A. Logan. #—G@ 
1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John F. Farnsworth. 
3—H.C. Burchard. ; 
Seton. tapes 
nm C. Hl. i 
6—Burton C. Cook. ; 
7—Jesse H. Moore. ! 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thompson W. Mcneely.*! 
10—Albert G. Burr.* 
11—Samuel 8S. Marshall.* 
12—John B. Hay. 
138—John M. Crebs.* 
India 


na. } 
1—Wm. B. Niblack.* | 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* } 
3—Wam. 8. Holman.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian. 
5—John Coburn. 

6—Daniel W. Voorhoes,* 
7—Godlove 8. Orth. 

8—Jas. N. yw 

9—John P. C. Shanks. 
10—Wm. Williams. 
1l—Jasper Packard. 


30—David 8. Bennett. 
31—Porter Sheldon. 
i~Gnacomee 
nton L. Vobb. 
2—Vacant. . 
8—Oliver H. Dockery. 
Resigned.) “4 
ee raci G. Lash. 
Francis E. . 
ia dee 
1--Peter W. ae 
asa. . s 
2-—Job B. Stevenson. 


It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 
“Fttellsabout ineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
Book of the Public Land System of the United | 
States. i 


4—Wm. Lo e. 
5—Frank Wale 
6—Charles Pomeroy. 


Kansas. 
es Clarke, 
entuck: 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimbie.* } 
2—Wm. M. Sweeney. * 
3—Joseph H. Lewis. 
4—J. ea Knott.* 





Unrrep States Senate CHAMBER, 
Wasuincton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 
Surveytne Mayvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
pt find a place in all the school libraries and 
higher institutions of — in the country. 
8S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasuinaton, Feb. 8, 1868. 

Ihave examined the —— Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has conr- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, andto all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or other persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 
promptly. J. M. EDMUNDS. 

Late Com. of the General and Office. 

The Surveyinc Manvat, caréfully wrapped, 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 

Money should be sent in P. 0. money orders, 


registered letters, or drafts. 
Address 


4—J h P, 
5—Veors . Newsham, 


Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 


1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Kugene M. Wilson.* 


| 

7 
1—George B. Harri 
2—J. L. Morphis, 


J. H. HAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY ! 
CALIFORNIA 


Dr. WALEKER’S 


VINECAR BITTERS. 


he: _ Hundreds of Thousands ’ 


Missouri. 
1—Krastus Wells.* 
2—Gustavus A. Fiokelburg. 
3—James R. McCormick * 
4—Sempronius H. Boyd. 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn. 
7—Joel F. Asper, 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 


Ne 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada, 
1—Thomas Fitch. 
ew 
1—Jacob H 


2—Aaron F. Stevens. 
acob Benton. 








2+—James @. McGrew. 
3—John 8. Witcher. 


Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert 8. Paine. 
2—David Atwood. 
38—Amasa Cobb. 
5—Phitetes Sawyer. 
6—Cad. C. Washburn, 

“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON STREET, NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 
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This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having bees 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders; besides, it 
is airy, hay J oe and well arranged for the 

romotion of health, and is designed especially - 
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or the comfort and convenience of re: 
families. The location is central, and in addi- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned res Hy calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. Housk, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 


Proprietor. 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE . 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 
attend. 


G. F. NEEDHAM, 


THEY ARE NOT A VILE 


SSsSFANCY DRINK,*: 
ade oi Poor um, W hishey, Froof Spirita, and 
Refuse Liquors, dvctored, spiced, and sweetened to 
please the tusie, called “Tonics” “A izers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., thatlead th. tippler on to ness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made from the Native 
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WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 
ayD 


COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. _ 
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THE PUREST PEARL. 

Beside the church-door, aweary and lone, 

A blind woman sat on the cold door-stone ; 

The wind was bitter, the snow fell fast, 

And a mocking voice in the fitful blast 

Seemed ever to echo her moaning cry, 

As she begged her alms of the passers-by : 
“ Have pity on me, have pity, I pray; 

My back is bent and my hair is gray.”’ 


The bells were ringing the hour of prayer, 
And many good Sg e were gathered there, 
But, covered with furs and mantles warm, 
They hurried past through the wintry storm. 


Some were hoping their souls to save, 

And some were thinking of death and the grave, 

And, alas! they had no time to heed 

The poor soul asking for charity's meed. 

And some were blooming with beauty’s grace, 

But closely muffled in veils of lace. 

They saw not the sorrow, nor heard not the 
moan 

Of her who sat on the cold door-stone. 


At last came one of a noble name, 

By the city counted the wealthiest dame, 

And the pearls that o’er her neck were strung 
She proudly there to the beggar flung. 


Then followed a maiden young and fair, 
Aderned with clusters of golden hair; 

But her dress was thin, and scanty, and worn, 
Not even the beggar’s seemed more forlorn. 
With a tearful look and a pitying sigh, 

She whispered soft, ‘‘ No jewels have T, 
But I give you my prayers, good friend,’’ said 


she, e 
*‘And surely I know God listens to me. 


On the poor white hand, so shrunken and small, 
The blind woman felt a tear-drop fall, 
Then kissed it and said to the weeping girl, 
‘‘Tt is you who have given the purest pearl.”’ 
———————__—~ > —__—_—- 


Without Hands or Feet. 


“What are you going to tell me about to- 
nicht, Auntie ?’”’ said merciless little Walter, 
who thought, because I had taken a short trip 
abroad, that 1 must have a never-failing fund of 
stories in reserve, from which he could draw at 
his pleasure. 

Having become somewhat weary of describ- 
ing the Zoological Gardens and such “lions, 
I proposed to tell him of a wonderful man of 
whom I heard much while in England, though 
I never saw him myself,—a man without hands 
or feet. 

“Q, is there such a man? and where does he 
live, and how came he so?”’ said Walter ina 
breath. . } 

“Yes, there is such a man,” I replied. ‘‘His 
name is Arthur Kavanagh, and he has no arms 
below the elbow-joint, and only short stumps 
for legs. He is now about fifty-five years old. 
He was born in Ireland of ahigh family, his 
mother being connected with the nobility. The 
story is sometimes told, which many ignorant, 
superstitious people believe, that before his 
birth his mother, having a picture of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and wishing to show that she did 
not consider that more holy than anything else 
made by hands tore it carelessly in pieces. It 
so happened that both arms and legs were torn 
off; and her child being born like this mutila- 
ted picture, it was regarded as a punishment for 
her irreverence. But others, nottrying to ex- 
plain or understand why God so created a hu- 
man being, are astonished at the rare compen- 
sating gifts which he possesses, that make bim 
less an object of pity than of genuine admira- 
tion. Indeed when we cometo know more 
about him, we cannot cal] him altogether un- 
fortunate.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Walter. 

‘* Beeause, though he has a dwarfed body, 
God has given him a noble mind and a warm 
heart. hen very young he resolutely deter- 
mined to make the most of himself, that is to 
improve and cultivate to the utmost all the 
faculties he did possess. One wey by which 
he accomplished his pu was never, under 
any circumstances, to allow others to do any- 
thing for him which it was possible for him to 
do himself. This seems the more remarkable, 
when we consider that his parents were very 
wealthy, and that there were always —_ of 
servants to wait upon him ; but he disdained all 
help or appearance of help, except in cases 
where it was absolutely necessary.”’ 

Here I was led to stop and inquire if a cer- 
tain lad of my acquaintance was equally anx- 
ious to be self-reliant and independent. But 
though I noticed that Walter’s eyes had a 
bright twinkle in them, and the corners of his 
mouth were puckered somewhat —_ oe 
as he gaye no other signs that the ‘‘coat fitted,” 
I forbore pressing the — and proceeded to 
tell how Arthur Kavanagh’s great energy and 
perseverance brought him almost incredible 
skill—for everything which he saw his brothers 
and sisters do he attempted, and often accomp- 
lished with equal if not greater dexterity. 

“ But do tell me, what did he do, what could 
any one do, without hands?’’ asked Walter. 

** It would be easier to tell what he could not 
do,” I replied ; ‘‘but I will mention some of 
his accomplishments. He writes very plain! 
and rapidly. I have seen his autograph, whic 
would be creditable to any one. He excels in 
drawing and painting in water colors. To do 
this, he has his pencil or brush strapped to his 
little stump of an arm. He ts fond of driving 
aspan of spirited horses, which he does by 
having the reins and whip fastened to his body 
—and it is said that he is apt to make frequent 
use of his whip! He rides horseback by a 
strapped to his saddle. regen rp hespent muc 
time in hunting, and it is said that he is a capi- 
tal shot; but his favorite amusement is yacht- 
ing, and he is a skilful and scientific naviga- 
tor. He has written a very interesting book 
called ‘The Cruise of the Eva,’ which gives an 
account of his adventures in a yacht in which 
he has taken several long voyages. He has 
written other books, and some short poems of 
more than ordinary merit.”’ ¢ 

“If he is so smart I guess he is rather proud 
of it, isn’t he?”’ said Walter. 

“ He does take a good deal of pleasure, per- 
haps you may call it pride, in showing what he 
can do. He once made a bet that he could fell 
a tree quicker than a friend. A saw was 
strapped to his little arm, and though bis friend, 
a strong, able-bodied man, did his best, yet the 
dwarf won the wager. He is very fynd of 
making such trials, and usually comes off the 
winner. And I must not forget to tell you that 
he shaves himself every morning.” 

* Well, well,” said Walter, “I am prepared 
to believe anything now! But you have not 
told me how he walks.’’ 


“He cannot walk, of course; but he-has 
several kinds of carriages in which he is wheel- 
ed about, and he is so smal! and so light that 
he can be moved very easily. <A friend told 
me that he once saw him sitting under an oak 
tree on his estate giving orders to his steward ; 
wishing to leave, he jumped upon the back of 
his servant, when instantly a monkey (a favor- 
ite pet) jumped upon his back, which amused 
him as much as it did all present. But I think 
“o could never guess how he goes about the 

ouse, or rather the room in which he may be 
sitting. As he does not wish to trouble others 
unnecessarily, he propels himself about with- 
out help—lying down on the floor and rolling 
over and over till he reaches whatever in the 
room he desires. This he does with perfect 
dignity and self-possession, even when his draw- 
ing-room is filled with distinguished visitors.” 

““Why,’’ said Walter, “does he have visi- 
tors? I should not think he would want any 
one to see him.” 

“So one might think, for we have all seen 
persons who were so silly as to make them- 
selves unhappy over nothing worse than a 
crooked nose, or because their hair was not just 
the color they fancied. You know Mr. Mor- 
ton, the geatleman who is called ‘ Little Ned,’ 
never — into society just because he is a lit- 
tle under size, and is afraid that some one will 
call him a dwarf. But Arthur Kavanagh is 
happily free from all morbid sensitivencss. He 
never appears to think that any one is looking 
at him, or noticing the sad peculiarity of his 
form, but is always cheerful and trying to make 
others happy. Instead of being a blight he is 
a blessing to his family, and is so interesting 
and sprightly in conversation that he is popu- 
lar and pleasing in general society. He was 
married many years since to a very beautiful 
and accomplished lady. They have three sons 
and four daughters, all of pleasing form and 
feature, and of marked promise and intelli- 
gence. 

“ As a business man he is successful and re- 
spected, neg agen his large estate without 
an t; he is prensa ® very charitab] 
good land ora and is loved and honored by all 
sly tenants, who are never weary of pravsing 


‘*He also takes much interest in the affairs 
of his country ; he has held many positions of 














he has shown eminent sbility, 

peer of many an honorable M. P. , 
“T have now told you all I know about this 
singular and gifted man, whose character and 
attainments are so worthy of imitation ; and I 
hope you will often think of the brave, beauti- 
fal, resolute life of Arthur Kavanagh.”—Our 
Young Folks for September. 


General Grant’s Dream at Vicksburg. 


On board the steamboat, on the return of 
President Grant from his trip into Connecticut 
to celebrate the Fourth of July of 1870, the 
conversation of himself and several of the dis- 
tinguished party turned to the subject of dreams. 
A gentleman asked President Grant if he had 
noticed the published statement, copied from 
an English paper, that Charles Dickens had 
iven Secretary of War Stanton as authority 
or the fact that Mr. Lincoln, at one of his 
Cabinet meetings, had told a dream of his own, 
which subsequently held no little significance 
as bearing upon his assassination. : 

“Yes,” said the President, “I read the arti- 
cle, and was much interested in it. Mr. Lin- 
coln was undoubtedly a dreamer, and from the 
circumstances told by the English paper, I 
should judge that he was a believer in them. 
By the way, I have had some strange dreams of 
my own. I had several, when I was hammer- 
ing away at Vicksburg, that I shall never for- 

et.” 
. By this time the attention of the whole com- 
pany was drawn to the remarks of the Presi- 
dant. 

“ Relate them," said every one. 

President Grant smiled, and then said : 

“When I undertook this trip to spend the 
Fourth of July with the good people of Con- 
necticut, I did expect to be called upon fora 
speech, but scarcely for my dreams.” 

“Give us thedreams,” urged an ex Gover- 
nor. 
‘The dreams !—the dreams!” cried all. 

Thus besought, the President remarked: 

‘‘ Well you shal] have them. I never told 
them before to any one but Mrs. Grant, but I 
confess that it made a great impression upon 
me.”’ 

The distinguished company now disposed 
themselves about the President in a manner 
which would best enable them to hear what he 
was about to say. 

“As a prelude,” said the President, “I must 
give you a little war history. On the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, I established my headquarters at 
Young’s Point, on the Mississippi, a short dis- 
tance above the city of Vicksburg. My army 
was already there and at Milliken’s Bend. 
Sherman had met with his repulse at Vicks- 
burg, and I was about to try other plans to 
take the place, without which in our possession 
the war could not be ended. 

‘“‘] had several plans,’’ continued the Presi- 
dent, “which I had tried. One after another 
they all failed. When I tried a canal across 
the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, to take my 
forces below the city out of reach of its guns, 
and cross over, & flood came and drowned us 
out. Then I tried the same thing through the 
bayous and rivers back in the Louisiana swamps, 
when a fall in the river broke up my plan. After 
a third defeat in making a water route, I sent 
a naval expedition to penetrate the Yazoo Pass, 
and then by the swamps and river to reach the 
rear of the Confederate works north of Vicks- 
burg. This was a failure, and so was another 
by way of the Big Sunflower River. For nearly 
four months I had been assaulting the strong- 
hold in some mode or other, and I had accom p- 
lished nothing. All of you will remember the 
effect of these defeats upon the public mind. 
Well, to go back a little, when I started on my 
campaign against Vicksburg, I had thought 
slightly over another plan, but, in truth, it was 
so wild and rash that I hardly dared to seriously 
reflect upon it. But strange to relate, that 
during the long time that I was trying my other 
experiments, I kept dreaming about this ore. 
I never once dreamed of a canal or my naval 
expeditions, but always of this one daring plan 
of which I sometimes thought. _ At length 
these dreams, and cages else, induced me 
to look over the maps and see if there was 
not some element of good ‘in this wild plan. 
I confess that while to the soldier seeking 
fame, it looked brilliant in the extreme, still to 
a general having an army to care for it, it ap- 
peared like sending them to destruction. I 
turned from the maps and continued my dig- 

ing. But this one was war in which only 

ghting could win. This was my conviction by 
day, as I saw more and more clearly the failure 
of our. work of making new water routes, and 
it was my dream as often as I caught a few 
hours’ sleep. It seemed to take ion of 
me. The more I thought about it and studied 
it at this time, the more I became convinced 
that it was the only feasible plan. But I knew 
that my generals would not approve it. At 
length, however, I submitted it to them, and 
even General Sherman opposed it. One night, 
not long after this, I had a very vivid dream on 
the subject. I saw, as it were, the whole coun- 
try before my vision. My cavalry force was 
riding triumphantly through the whole interior 
of Mississippi, destroying the railroads, bridges, 
and other means of communication between 
Vicksburg and the back country, and from one 
part of the State to another. My own troops, 
after moving a long distance down the river, 
had been ferried across by the assistance of the 
fleet and transports which had run the batteries, 
and I at once struck into the interior. Day 
after day I had nothing but victories, and at 
last I saw the army of Pemberton driven into 
Vicksburg and its surrender to my forces. This 
was my dream, or rather the one more in de- 
tail that had so long haunted me. I deter- 
mined to act on this plan, and on the 29th of 
March put my forces in motion. On the 4th 
of July Vicksburg surrendered tome. Do you 
think it strange that I should often recur to 
my remarkable dreams that prompted me to 
take the one out of seven plans that succeeded 
at Vicksburg.” 

ee 


TEMPERANCE. 


An old Indian, who had witnessed the effect 
of whisky for many years, said a barrel label- 
— contained a thousand songs and fifty 

ghts. - 


Admiral Farragut said: “I have been to sea 
@ great many years, and have seen some fight- 
ing, but I never bave seen the time when I 
needed rum to help me to do my duty.” 


The temperance people in Marquette county, 
Wisconsin, propose to publish the name of 
every man who gets drunk, where he got his 
liquor, what he said and did while drunk, etc. 


In the matter of the scarcity of champagne 
and the consequent high price of the article, it 
is suggested that France’s misfortune is New 
Jersey's opportunity; and if that sagacious 
State does not —— set about the work of 
transforming champagne cider into “ genuine 
Heidsick,” it will be from no lack of tempta- 
tion. 

At the last session of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, laws were passed authorizing the people 
of certain townships to decide by ballot whether 
intoxicating liquors should be sold therein. 
The plan having been found to work advantage- 
ously, a concerted effort is now to be made 
throughout the State to have the same princi- 
ple applied to the larger cities. 


It is estimated that the working men of New 
York city waste $50,000,000 per annum on 
strong drink, tobacco, balls, target excursions 
and still worse dissipation, from which Horace 
Greely naturally concludes that Labor is not 
oppressed by Capital half as much as it is de- 
bauched and impoverished by grog-shops, to- 
bacco stores, gaming-houses, and haunts of 
lewdness and infamy. 


’ This laconic but sensible German ought to 
be sent out to lecture one his countrymen : 
I sall tell you how it vas I drink mine lager ; 
den I put mine hand on mine head, and dere 
vas vone pain. DenI put my hand on mine 
body, and dere vas onalie pain. DenI put my 
hand in mine pocket and dere vas notting. So 
I jine mid de temperance. Now dere is no 
ain more in mine head, and de pain in mine 
y vas all goneaway. I put m(.e hand in 
mine pocket, dere vas dwenty dollars. So I stay 
mid de demperance. 
——-— < 
Wehave had great satisfaction in viewi 
the piece of statuary now exhibiting in Farwe 
ee “ aie executed 
Thousands have edmired ge 
ds have 




























All black the melon-vines have turned 
‘As if a fire their leaves had burned! — 


The flowers are dead—the ies red, 
And the sunflowers tall and yellow ! 

There must have been a thief about, 
Some mischief-making fellow! 


Few tiie ens tat Seay - “a 
e en- was n ght ; 
Too kigh toclimb is built the wall ; 
as Ae there’s no place gee _ 
ow did he manage to in 
And, pray, who could the rogue have been ? 


-Alas! I know him to my cost; 

He is no other than Jack Frost! 

A rogue so sly that no one knows} 
What way he comes, or how he goes. 


He's still, but bold ; with fin cold 
The pretty flowers he pinches, 

And sends off shivering to the South 
The bluebirds and the finches. 


But, in one way, a friend is he 

To all the squirrels, and to me: 

He opens wide the burrs, and down 

He drops the chestnuts, ripe and brown. 
Come, bring your baskets! come away! 
We'll seek the chestnut-woods to-day! 


—____._. 9 <> oe 


A Deadly Experiment. 





Strange Story of a Rebel Craft—What the 
Divers Discovered in Charleston Harbor. 





From the Houston Telegraph. 

In 1864 the fleet of Admiral Farragut was 
blockading Mobile, while a heavy land and na- 
val attack was directed against Charleston. 

During our long defensive war a great deal 
of ingenuity had been expended by the Con- 
federates upon torpedoes and torpedo boats. 

The most remarkable of these boats was con- 
structed in Mobile by Messrs. Hundley & Mc- 
Clintock, and launched in 1864; and nothing 
which has gone down into the sea was more 
wonderfully or more fearfully contrived to 
wreak destruction and vengeance upon friend 
and foe. 

She was built of boiler iron, and impervious 
to water or air. Her extreme length was about 
thirty feet, with five or six feet beam, and about 
five or six feet depth of hold. In general con- 
tour she resembled a cigar, sharp at both ends. 
She was propelled by ascrew, the shaft of which 
ran horizontally along her hold, almost from 
stem to stern, and was turned by the manu! 
— of eight men, seated along it on either 
side. 

The only hatchway was circular, about two 
feet in diameter, with a low combing around 
it, which was placed well forward, and when 
desired could be closed by an iron cap working 
on hinges and made air-tight. 

In the forward part of this cap was inserted 
a clear glass bull’s eye, through which the pilot 
could see. She was oo with water-tight 
compartments, by filling or emptying which 
she would sink or rise; and to enable her to 
rise instantly her ballasting of railroad bars 
was placed on her bottom, outside of her hull, 
and by means of keys accessible to her crew, 
could be detached in a moment, so that she 
would rise quickly to the surface. 

Besides her rudder, which was of the usual 
form, this vessel was equipped with side pad- 
dles, or fins, which, like those of a fish, served 
to — it up or down with reference to the 
surface of the water. 

To prepare for action a floating torpedo was 
secured to her stern by a line more than one 
hundred feet long, and her crew having em- 
barked, the water-tanks were filled until the 
boat was in equilibrio, and almost submerged. 
The hatchway was closed, the men revolved the 
shaft, the —— or pilot standing under the 
hatch steered the boat, regulating at the same 
time, by the action of her fateral ns, the depth 
at which she would move. 

Her greatest speed did not exceed four knots. 
She could remain submerged for half an hour, 
without any great inconvenience to her crew— 
and on one occasion has been knowh to remain 
under water two hours, without actual injuryto 
them ; although no means were provided for 
ore fresh air, and from the moment the 

atch was closed, the men thus fastened in their 
living tomb inhaled. and exhaled continuous- 
the atmosphere which was inclosed with 
em. 

The plan of attack proposed by the inven- 
tors was to dive beneath the keel ofan enemy’s 
ship, hauling the torpedo after her. Its trig- 
gers or sensitive primers would thus press 
against the ship’s bottom, exploding the torpe- 
do and inevitably sinking the ship. 

Not anticipating an early opportunity of 
using this dangerous ~essel against the fleet of 
Farragut, Gen. Maury sent her by rail to Gen. 
Beauregard at Charleston, believing the waters 
of that harbor better suited to her peculiar con- 
struction, while in the Ironsides or some other 
gigantic war ship then attackin 
might be found an object worth the great risk 
to which her own crew was exposed in any en- 
terprse they might undertake in her. 

Gen. Beauregard changed the arrangement 
of the torpedo by fastening it to the bow. Ite 
front was terminated by a sharp and barbed 
lance-head, so that when the boat was driven 
end on against the ship's side, the lance-head 
would be forced deep into the timbers below 
the waterline, and would fasten the torpedo 
firmly against the ship. Then the torpedo 
would back off and explode it by a lanyard. 

Gen. Beauregard’s call upoa the Confederate 
fleet for volunteers to man this dangercus craft 
was promptly answered by Lieut. Payne, a 
Virginian, and eight sailors. They were soon 
ready for action; and on the evening set for 
their expedition, the last preparation bad been 
made. The torpedo boat was lying along side 
the steamer from which the crew had embarked; 
she was submerged till the combing of her hatch 
alone was visible above the water. Her com- 
mander, Payne, was standing in the hatchway, 
in the act of ordering her to be cast off, when 
the swell of & passing steamer rolled over her 
and sunk her instantly, with her eight men, in 
several fathoms of water. Lieut. Payne sprang 
out of the hatchway as the boat sunk from un- 
der him, and he alone was left alive. 

In the course of a few days she was raised 
and again made ready for service. Again 
Payne volunteered, and eight men with him. 

The embarkation for theie second attempt 
was made from Fort Sumter, and as before, all 
having been made ready, Payne standing at his 
post in the hatchway, ordered the hawser to be 
cast off—when the boat careened and sunk in- 
stantly. Payne sprang out, two of the men 
followed him ; the other six went down in the 
boat and perished. 

Again the boat was raised and made read 
for action, and her owner, Capt. Hundley, too 
her for an experimental trip into the Stone 
river, where, after going through the usual evo- 
lutions, she dived in deep water, and for hours, 
and for days, the return of poor Hundley and 
his crew was watched for and looked for in 
vain. After near a week’s search she was 
found inclining at an angle of 40 degrees ; her 
pozzle was driven deep into the soft mud of 
the bottom. Her crew of nine dead men were 
standing, sitting. lying about in the hold, as- 
phixiated. Hundley was standing dead at his 
post, a candle in one hand, while the other had 
grown stiff with death in his vain efforts to 
unclamp the hatch. Others had been working 
with the keys of the ballast, but the inclina- 
tion at which the boat had gone down had 
jammed the keys so that the men could not cast 
off the heavy weight which held them down. 
Their deaths had been hard and lingering. 

Again this fateful vessel was made sony for 
action, and volanteers being called for, Lieut. 
Dixon, 21st Alabama Volunteers, a native of 
Mobile, and eight men volunteered to take her 
against the enemy. 

The new and powerful war ship Housatonic 
was selected for attack; and on a quiet night 
the bravest crew set out from Charleston in 
this terrible, nameless torpedo boat, that ever 
manned craft before. 

We all know the fate of the Housatonic. 
Brave Dixon guided the torpedo fairly against 
her, the explosion tore up the great war ship's 
sides, so that she went down with nearly all her 
— two — - 

torpedo vessel also disap forever 
from mortal view. Whether went down 
with her enemy, or whether she drifted out to 
sea to bury her gallant dead, was never known, 
and their fate was left till the great day when 
the sea shall give up its dead: 


But within a few baw aS gt divers in sub- 
marine armor have visited the 
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There is much music in the lay of the mock- 
ing bird, but unsentimental people prefer the 


hit it: ond in disgust, handed his rifle over to 
the youth who aims at immortality. 


An organ goes in proportion as its stops are 
put on; anda talkative woman rushes on most 
when the attempts is to make her silent. 


A young fellow, fond of talking, remarked; 
“Iam no prophet.” “True,” replied a lady 
— “no profit to yourself nor any one 
else.’ 


The State Geologist of Nevada being a 
Christian minister, the San Francisco News 
Letter supposes that he must find “sermons in 
stones.”’ ' 


It is not at all singular that a mermaid 
should always carry the traditional looking- 
ciate, aw if she is a good looking lass 

erself. 


What is more sublime than to gaze upon the 
face of the little prattler, untainted by sin. It 
imparts innocence, purity and goodliness that 
should be the aspiration of all who wish to in- 
herit Divine favor. 


Be truthful, in order that | pm may command 
the confidence and esteem of your _fellow-man 
and the approbation of your Creator. To lie 
is an association of all that’s evil and the soul’s 
destroyer. 


God loves to have us pray with earnest sim- 
plicity. Better in God’s sight are the broken 
and heartfelt lispings of a child than the high- 
flown utterances of some who think themselves 
wonderful in prayer. 


Morality without religion is only a kind of 
dead-reckoning—an endeavor to find out our 
place on acloudy sea by measuring the dis- 
tances we have run, but without observation of 
the heavenly bodies.— Longfellow. 

rh oo oo 
THE BABY’S ANSWER. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 





Where did you come from, baby dear ? 
Out of everywhere into here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm, white rose? 
J saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 
Three angels at once gave me a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and 0 I am here. 
—Good Words for the Young. 
History of Church Pews. 


Concerning pews, Dr. Doran tells us that they 
were first placed in English churches by the 
Norman nobles; but it is certain that, for 
many generations, these private boxes for pub- 
lic worship were neither numerdéus nor allowed 
to persons of inferior grade or gentility. Even 
to the close of the Plantagenet period, Chris- 
tians of all degrees, save the highest, were con- 
tent to be equal in the house of God; so far as 
seats were concerned. 

Mirk’s ‘‘Instructions for Parish Priests” 
makes no mention of pews, and enjoins the 
laity, when in church, to remain on their knees, 
and abstain from leaning against pillars and 
walls ; but the ‘““Book of Nature,’’ by Russell, 
‘‘sum tyme wythe Duke Vmmfrey, of Glouces- 
ter,’’—a work which, like the ‘‘Instructions’’ 
was published in the first half of the fifteenth 
century,—directs the chamberlain of a great 
man to take due care for the arrangement of 
his patron’s pew :— 


‘‘ Prince or prelate ifhe be, or any other poten- 


tate; 
Ere he enter into church, be it early or late, 
Perceive all thynges for his pew, that itbe made 
reparate ; < 
Both cushion, carpet and curtain, beads, and 
book, forget not that.’’ 

But though pews were introduced before the 
Reformation, they were reserved even so lateas 
the opening of Elizabeth's reign for persons of 
undeniable quality. Before the close of her 
majesty's life, however, they had become com- 
paratively common ; and in James the First's 
time, the church-warden’s pew of St. Margaret’s 
Church had become so unclean and populous 
with fleas, that sixpence was paid for its puri- 
fication. The seventeenth century, which wit- 
nessed so many changes in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, 8aw pews come into such vogue, that a 
modish person would as soon have gone to 
church without his proper garniture of point- 
lace, as have sat ont a service on the old-fash- 
ioned stool or more modern bench. ‘Stately 
pews,” remarked Bishop Corbett, protesting 
against the innovation by which worshipers in 
velvet protected their gentility from personal 
contact with worshipers in home-spun, “are 
now become tabernacles, with rings and cur- 
tains to them. There wants nothing but beds 
to hear the Word of God on. We have case- 
ments, locks, keys, and cushions,—I! had almost 
said bolsters and pillows; and for these we 
love the chureh! will not guess what is done 
to one who sits, stands, or lies asleep at prayers, 
communion, etc.; but this 1 dare say,—they 
are either to hide some vice or to proclaim one; 
to hide disorder or proclaim pride.”—London 
Atheneum. 





os 
Getting in Debt. 


Here is a story which. Mr. Spurgeon tells : 
‘‘When I was a very small boy in pinafores, and 
went to a woman’s school, it so happened that I 
wanted a slate-pencil, and bad no money to buy 
it with. I was afraid of being scolded for los- 
ing my pencils so often, for I was a real care- 
less little fellow, and so did not dare to ask at 
home ; what, then, was I todo? There was a 
little shop in the place, where nuts and tops and 
cakes and balls were sold by old Mrs. Dearson, 
and sometimes I had seen boys and girls get 
trusted by the old lady. 1 argued with myself 
that Christmas was coming, and that pot 
or other would be sure to give me a penny then 
and yeteee even a whole silver sixpence. I 
would, therefore, go into debt for a slatepencil, 
and be sure to pay at Christmas. I did not feel 
easy about it, but still I screwed my courage 
up, and went into the shop. One farthing was 
the amount; and asI had never owed anything 
before, and my credit was good, the 
handed over by the kind dame, and I was in 
debt. Itdid not please me much, and I felt as 
if I had done wrong; but I little knew how 
soon I should smart for it. How my father 
came to hear of this little stroke of business 1 
never knew, but some little bird or other whist- 
led it to him, and he was very soon down upon 
me in right earnest. God bless him forit! He 
was asensible man, and tione of your children- 
spoilers ; he did not intend to bring up his chil- 
dren tospeculate, and play at what big rogues 
call financiering, and therefore he knocked my 
getting into debt on the head at once, and no 
mistake. He gave me a very powerful lecture 
upon getting into debt, and how like it was to 
stealing, and upon the way in which people 
were ruined by it, and hew a boy who would 
owe a farthing might one day owe » hundred 
— and get into prison, and bring his fam- 

y into disgrace. It wasa lecture, indeed; I 
can hear it now, and can feel my ears tingli 
at the recollection of it, Then I was marohed 
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THE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 








Farmers’ Creed. 


tivation. 
We believe the soil loves to eat as well as 
the owner, and ought, therefore, to be well 
manured. . 
We believe in going to the bottom of things, 
and, therefore, in deep plowing and enough of 
it. All the better if it be a sub-soil plow. 
We believe in large crops, which leave land 
better than they found it, making both the farm 
and farmer rich at once. 
We believe that every farm should own a 
good farmer. 
We believe that the fertilizer of any soil is a 
spirit of industry, enterprise, and intelligence : 
without these, lime, gypsum, and guano will be 
of little use. 
We believe in good fences, good farm-houses, 
good orchards, and children enough to gather 
the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in 
it, a clean cupboard, a clean dairy, and a clean 
conscience. 





How to Make Cements. 





Cements of different kinds are always handy 
about the farm and house for mending broken 
glass, crockery, and repairing leather articles. 
For mending glass, porcelain, etc., shellac may 
be used. Melt the shellac and apply while 
hot to the broken parts and hold them firmly 
together until the gum is cold. This is not 
adapted to flexible Siem, and will not stand 
heat, as that softens the cement, or alcohol, as 
this gum is soluble in that liquid. 

A cement may be made, however, which will 
stand both heat and alcohol: Take the best 
kind of glue; pour on an equal quantity of 
water, let it soak over night; next morning 
melt it over a gentle heat, and add fine Paris 
white, or white lead ; mix well, and add a lit- 
tle acetic acid, carbolic acid, oil of eloves, or 
any other ethereal oil, to prevent putrefaction. 
This cement will also be adapted for flexible 
objects, like leather, and is sold at present from 
wagons in different cities in the United States. 
This cement will not withstand boiling water 
well, as this softens the glue. 

For mending crockery so that it will stand 
heat and water, nothing is better than simp! 
pure white lead, or zinc-white, ground in oil, 
and used very thick, but it takes a very long 
time to harden sufficiently. The best plan is 
to _ the mended object in some store-room, 
and not to look after it for several weeks, or 
even months. After that time it will be found 
so firmly united that, if ever again broken, it 
will not part on the line of the former fracture. 

For cementing small tanks the best material 
is, perhaps, composed of equal measures of 
sand, plaster-of-paris, and litharge, made into 
@ paste with boiled linseed oil. 

or mending leather one of the best mate- 
rials is said to be made by mixing ten parts of 
—— of carbon with one of oil of turpentine, 
and then add enough gutta percha to make a 
tough thicky flowing liquid. One essential 
pre-requisite to a thorough union of the parts 
consists in freedom of the surfaces to be joined 
from grease. This may be attained by laying a 
eloth upon them and applying a hot iron for a 
time. The cement is then applied to both 
pieces. The surfaces brought in contact, and 
pressure applied until the joint is dry. 

A cement to resist great heat ay ae wa- 
ter is recommended which is made as follows: 

To four or five parts of clay, thoroughly 
dried and pulverized, add two parts of fine iron 
fillings free from oxide, one part of peroxide of 
manganese, one-half of common salt, and one- 
half of borax; mingle thoroughly; render as 
fine as possible ; then reduce to a thick paste 
with the necessary quantity of water, mixing 
well, It must be used immediately. After 
application, it should be exposed to warmth, 
gradually increasing almost to a white heat. 
This cement is very hard, and presents com- 
plete resistance alike to a red heat and boiling 
water.—Ohio Farmer. 

Puriryine Musty Crozer Casxs.—We find 
the following rules in the Cider Maker’s Manual: 
‘* First, wash them with sulphuric acid, and 
then with clear water, afterwards wash them 
well with hot water. Second, for large casks, 
unhead them and whitewash them with quick- 
lime. Third, or match them with sulphur, 
mixed with a little nitrate or potash, and after- 
wards wash them well with water. Fourth, 
char the inside of the staves. Observe in every 
case to scald or well wash out the casks before 
use. When barrels have been cleansed thor- 
oughly, they may be kept sweet by bunging 
them up close and excluding the air.” 


Drizp Appies. Select sound fruit, not too 
ripe. Be careful to Dae them clean. Let 
there be no specks of the skin on any part, and 
above all, be sure that they are well cored. 
Dried apples coming to market with specks of 
skin, or cores and seeds still on, never meet 
with ready salesat market price. ‘Sliced’’ ap- 
ples always pay for the additional trouble, but 
where this is not done, let the above, as to 
cleanliness, be observed. This done, and dried 
of a bright color, they will always sell readily 
for good prices. 

_———_—_~» <& eo —. 
A Couple of Jour. Printers. 


I met Mr. Thurlow Weed a day or two since 
in the office of one of our leading newspapers, 
and I alluded to Mr. James Harper, and men- 
tioned his views as to the ways for a working 
man to acquire independence. Mr. Weed re- 
flected a moment, and replied: “It was most 
emphatically the rule of James Harper’s whole 
life to study, not how little he could work, but 
how much. Mr. Harper and I learned our 
trade more than fifty years ago of Mr. Sey- 
mour, then the leading printer of the city. He 
was our master, and was one of the best men 
God ever made. He resided at No. 46 Jghn 
street, and lived npr opposite his place of 
business. James and I were partners. The 
advantage of having a good partner, where you 
worked month after month together at the same 
press, must be apparent. Often after we had 
done a good day’s work, James Harper would 
say, ‘ Thurlow, let’s break the back of the to- 
ken, but James would beguile me or laugh at 
my complaints, and never let me off until the 
rs Sty was completed fair and square. It was 
a custom with us in summer to do a fair half 
day’s work before the other boys and men got 
their breakfast. James and I would meet ‘by 
appointment, in the gray of the morning, and 
go down to John street. We got the key of 
the office by tapping on the window, and Mr. 
Seymour would take it from under the pillow 
and hand to one of us through an opening in 
the blind. A pressman,’ continued Mr. Weed, 
‘who could do twenty or even ten per cent. 
more work than usual was most always sure of 
a situation.’ James Harper, Tom Kenned 
long since dead) and I made the | bills 
in the city. We often earned as much as four- 
teen dollars per week—liberal when you 
remember good board could be obtained as low 
as ten dollars per month.” As Mr. Weed ut- 
tered these words his eyes lit up with the fires 
that illumined them in his youth, and there 
was that expression a@ moment about his face 
that showed he was for an instant living over 
again what were probably the  gae-mge days 
of his varied and successful life. In alluding 
to these ‘‘ giants among us,”’ let us ask : ‘‘Does 
the modern system of labor under the supposed 
ameliorations of the eight-hour law, trades 
unions, and constant strikes, promise to brin 
up any representatives for the rank of the toil- 
ing millions like the legitimate fruit of the old 
industries, as represented by Thurlow Weed, 
James Harper, and their co-equals and asso- 
ciates, self-made men? Contrast the spirit of 
antagonism that now prevails between em- 
ployer and the employed with Thurlow Weed’s 
utterance, with deep emotion in his voice, speak- 
ing of his master, who has been dead scores of 
and one of the best men God ever made, 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 
The New Narionat Ena will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 
struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New National Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends‘in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Natiowat Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Nationa Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
@ oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 








action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa, Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tature, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Natrona Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. ~ 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 


the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


**For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and  ptscaner eg labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are a labor, enfranchisement and eda- 
cation ! e speHing-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
yd _ claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 
‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children. 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid fall and: fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed rage us; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the 

epends in no degree upon the diversity 

office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the fo , the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the » the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the sto 
wherever labor is to be done and an able an 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our ve: te or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and thc 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 


may work in the prin 


ustrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we sodier in all - Son evidences of 


pective good which we and other laboring c 
see in the erection of factories and founiries in 


nessee, Georgia, and t promising that 
our strong and labor-hardened 

lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the p ot 


rospect 
compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
a tt of the industrial suaaaiion spon 
several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 


The New Nartiowat Epa will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. 

‘The subscription price of the New Narrowat 
Ena will be $2.50. year for single subscriptions, 
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CONSTITUTIO 
OF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ek ARTICLE I. 

Szcrton 1. organization shall be known as the N 
tional to 
ties cian Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 
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Src. 1. The WN. PO ost - 

Ae 7 Labor Union shall be com ot 
thelr object the amelie ey of hereafter exist, Soving or 
= yg — labor for a living, of the 4 

EC. organizati 

tative, and each State Later Union ae toons represen- 
large in the National Labor Union, provided ~ he pnenerdlnnd 
tatives derive thei i 

claim to represent. lection direct from the organization they 


ARTICLE II. 


Szc.1. The officers of the National La’ 
elected annually on the third day of oo oe —* a 
hold their office until their snocessora are duly elected. They 
shall consist of @ President, Vice President, . 


Assistant Secretary, Treasarer, and ig and 
of nino members,» ,and an Executive Committee 


Src 2. The above-named offic: 
4 4 ers shall constitute a Bureau 
Ssc.3. There shall be one Vice President for each 


State Labor Unions where they exist. 
next meeting preceding the annual mecting of the National 


regular annual meeting. 


Washington, D.C. 
APTICLE IV. 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor, 


for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Becretary 
the custodian of the seal, which shall 


States demand. 


ties of the President, perform the duties of his office, 
ARTICLE V. 


sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 


may require. 
Sie ARTICLE VII. 


reau, They shall have power to grant chart 


chartered by the National Labor Unions in bri 


cessary for the interest and ad t of the 


Territory, and the District of Columbia, te be chosen by the 
there 


State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at thes 


Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, th 
National Labor Union shdll have power to povear A ot ther 


Sec 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
” and 
serve order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all pa al 
and b 


10 
be affixed to all docu- 
monts emanating from his office,‘and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the various organizations in the severa! 


Sxc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 


Src. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep a correct ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or. 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
finances at each meeting of the bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In hia absence the As- 


Sze. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
attested. Ile shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each mecting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


Src. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
ers to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
They shall inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, end at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 

to 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, t eines 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 





of the laboring classes, 


Secretary, a 
complish the objects of the National r Union. 
Union the condition of the various organiza 


such recommendations as they may think necessary 


and its transfer from one State to anoth 


dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


payment of five dollars. 


an annual statement of the condition of said or, 


National Labor Union at its annual m: 
ARTICLE IX. 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


shall commence its session at 12 M. 


ARTICLE XI.—Orpsr or Business. 


1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
2. Roll of members. 
3. of minates. 
4. Report of Bureau of Labor. 
5. Report of standing and special committeef, 
6. of local organizations. 
7. Unfinished business. 
8. New business, 
9, Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XII. 


by a two-third vote of all members present. 


_—— 


America. 
Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States: 


world. The universal law of our existence is: “In 


honest, patient toil. 
that is, every man should try and receive an 


the future, place him in the position of those on whom he is 


As worxingmen we can only possess these blessings 
industrious with our brains and hands, 

habits, and economical with our means. 

sembl 
condition in the United States. 


of colored labor in the several States. B 


reformers of our times— 


ganized thoroughly, you have the command of 


to invest your 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to 


tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide fur them. 


being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 





PP recog our claims to 
without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
for your children to learn trades and move forward in the 
enjoyment of all the rights of American How 





workingmen in every city and town, and after discussing 
the importance of organization, appoint a committee Of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
aplan for organization. When they have reported a pian, 
then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
Fe agama a they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Burean of Labor, and 
get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that organize 
separate associations. As each man desires to w that 
businesa for which he has been educated. As a constitution 
for the government of a carpenters’ association will not 
euitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im, 
portant that you organize each branch separately. Five men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in the 

associated 


interest of that particular branch, being 
with five hundred men of several Mixed organi- 
zations have always proven disasterous to labor reform 


movement, except in delegated bodies. . The above organi- 
tations referred to, are simple organizations for the protec- 
wages, 


in the Union. We could not furnish « plan of 

— ization. Each meee ne nae must be govern- 
y special rules. Wecan only advise to 

ize, when you informs the Burean what gos p se nal 


business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
labor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
them an independent living. In of this kind 
no restrictions should be upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether apy man who wiii, take 
Cana te out 
e you and Land 
Associations. These can catiettnte in counec- 
tion with your “Trades and ng nag will have a 
Ex 
~ 


tion promised f n hat | ihe most ved plans of tzation. 
rit which in its tive regulations den 4. In order to effect a more organization of the 
map! i . oe colored worki of the United and advise and 


The necessity for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the least acquainted with our disorganized conditio 
and as it te barely nect our laber and 





Sc. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 


Src. 3. They 1 report annually to the National Labor 
tions, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 


Bec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President, act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
er. 


Sec. 5. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 


Szc. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply fora charter, which shall be granted on the 


ec. 2, It shall be the duty of each organization to prepare 

i 

with sueh other information as may be to the nemeyge 

workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 

month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 

the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
ectings. 


Src. 1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
atax of,ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the delegate; and no delegate shall be allowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


8c. 1. The mecting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in cach year; and 


Bec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
—" by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


Src. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Unien 


Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of @aber of the United States of 


The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
= with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
r, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 


It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 


now dependent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want ard ng 

being 


temperate in our 


It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
——— the Bureau of Labor created by your delegates as- 
from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 

you upon the best and most speedy means to better your 


We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 


paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to fd 
own welfare. Aiter a careful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound economists and labor 


We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized ; that is, by being or- 
capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 

jabor to better advantage. You learn the 


that capital, and make that capital we yourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create empleyment, to give your- 
aclves work when you are debarred by oppesite combina- 

In a word, without organization, you stand in of 


employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will force 
it binations to ize y work 


shall youorganize? We answer call a general meeting of the 
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